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Christ and the City 


“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” 


During this month when we are called to consider the Home Mission responsibility of our Church 
for life within the cities of our General Assembly, we have selected for our meditation one of the 
great hymns on city life. When asked by a friend to write a missionary hymn, Rev. Frank Mason 
North, D.D., whose heart was burdened by the spiritual condition of the people of the city, wrote: 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” This hymn, which was written in 1903, has been trans- 
lated into a number of foreign languages, and is fast finding a place in the leading hymnals of all 
denominations. : 

Dr. North, who was born and reared in New York City, and spent his life ministering to the 
needs of city folk, had an insight into the tragic problems and heartaches of city life—its poverty 
and spiritual dearth. 

As we read the lines of his hymn, let us note what he has revealed of the crying need of the city’s 
restless throng—the rich and the poor, the learned and the illiterate, the successful and those who 
have failed; but above that let us seek to sense, with the author, the Master’s presence, and view His 
face, and hear His voice, and know His purpose for us and all the sons of men who would build 
for “the city of our God.” 

“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 


Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man!” 


“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!”—“Ye would not!”Matthew 23:37. 


“In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of Thy tears.” 


“And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, Saying, If thou hadst 
known.” —“If thou hadst known.” Luke 19:41-42. 


“Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” Matthew 10:42. 


“The cup of water given for Thee 
Still holds the freshness of Thy grace; 
Yet long these multitudes to see 
The sweet compassion of Thy face.” 


“We would see Jesus,” they are saying, Who, “when he saw the multitudes, he was moved with com- 
passion on them.” John 12:21; Matthew 9: 36. 


“O Master, from the mountain side, “Till sons of men shall learn Thy love, 
Make haste to heal those hearts of pain; And follow where Thy feet have trod; 
Among these restless throngs abide, Till glorious from Thy heaven above, 
O tread the city’s streets again; Shall come the City of our God.” 


Surely all who would build for “the City of our God,” hear His voice again in clear tone saying: 
“Come ye after me... Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me... Then shall the King say... 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you ... For I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me . . . Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
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To the alley dweller, a two-room slum spun on a paved street is attractive 


| Forgotten Areas in Our Cities = 


By ARTHUR RAPER* 


Tue Unirep STATES IS THE WEALTHIEST NATION IN 
the world, and her wealth is concentrated in her 
urban centers. Yet, large areas in the typical Amer- 
ican city are characterized by poor housing, inade- 
quate sanitary facilities, few opportunities for rec- 
teation, high crime rates, excessive unemployment, 
and much needless sickness and death. These slum 
sections of our cities are forgotten areas—forgotten 
in terms of adequate standards of living and con- 
structive community organization. These forgotten 
areas were caused by the ruthlessness of our com- 
petitive economic system; they can be cured by the 
practical application of our religious ideals. 

Alert city dwellers are beginning to realize that 
‘hatin 


*Nore: Dr. Arthur Raper of Atlanta, Georgia, is Research and 
Field Secretary of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation. He 


= _ extensive studies of social conditions throughout the 
out! 
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these forgotten areas are costly, not only to the 
people who live in them but to the entire city and 
nation, Jane Addams, John Little, Muriel Lester, and 
other discerning and courageous citizens have 
already shown that the great majority of slum 
dwellers can be reclaimed. The people who devote 
themselves to this task find their own lives the 
richer. Enlightened public officials in working for 
better housing, wholesome recreational opportu- 
nities, effective health and educational programs, 
and equitable economic opportunities for all city 
and rural dwellers, are making it clear that the 
American city can be a bulwark of democracy and 
adequacy. 

The staff members of the character-building 
social agencies which maintain program activities in 
these forgotten areas find the people responsive 
enough, but unable to escape the blighting influences 
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of the slum. The leaders of the well-established 
church, too, who maintain a mission “across the 
tracks,” frequently observe that they can secure the 
active participation of only the children and old 
people, that even the children who grow up in the 
scheduled activities of the mission commonly lose 
interest in their late teens or earlier. 

The truth is, comparatively little can be done in 
these forgotten areas by an altruistic person, an 
intelligent social agency, or a_ well-intentioned 
church aside from the difficult task of making 
equitable the opportunities for the people who dwell 
there. So long as the slum is a slum, part-time pro- 
grams for its people remain but a salve on an open 
sore. Even so, these part-time programs should be 
maintained and expanded, for some people are 
helped temporarily and the organizations carrying 
on the activities are getting acquainted with the 
community nature of the problems they meet. 


= “S 
= | 


The Natural Areas of the City 


In every Southern city there are beautiful homes 
with spacious yards and fragrant gardens. Amid 
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such surroundings, one can drive for miles along 
wooded boulevards. These exclusive residential 
areas are usually found on the outer edge of the 
metropolitan area. Here live the people of greatest 
wealth—investors, financiers, major executives. 
These are the show places of the city, but they 
house less than one per cent of the city’s population. 

In the Southern city, as in any American city, 
there are at least five well-defined areas or zones: In 
the center of the city is the retail district with its 
office buildings and hotels, banks and small loan 
offices, drug stores and five-and-tens, barber shops 
and beauty parlors, restaurants and quick-lunch 
counters. The outer edge of this downtown retail 
district is covered with warehouses and open spaces 
temporarily used for parking lots, but valuable 
largely as prospective sites for new office buildings 
or warehouses. Just beyond this area is the second 
district zone, the low-rent area or slum. Here cheap 
houses are built for rent on all available space. 
Alley housing is prevalent. In 1934, as shown in a 
report of the Municipal Housing Authority, there 
were no less than 1,500 dwelling units in Atlanta on 
alleys or so-called streets of twenty feet or less. On 
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the main thoroughfares through this zone, 
large old houses may be subdivided into 
many small apartments, while filling sta- 
tions and small stores—commonly ” with 
cheap-rent quarters upstairs—front imme- 
diately on the street. 

Beyond the slum is the third zone, that 
of the workingman’s home. Here the lots 
are small and the houses are inexpensive, 
but home ownership is prevalent. In the 
next zone, the fourth, live the upper middle 
class in well-appointed apartments or 
single- -family houses, more than half of 
them ow ned by the occupants. Next comes 
the exclusive “residential section, already 
mentioned, while beyond it lie the homes 
of the commuters. 

These five natural areas of the city tend 
to form concentric bands around the downtown 
retail district. Though the location of railroads, high- 
ways, rivers, hills, and so on, affect the growth of an 
urban area, a close study of the map of any Southern 
city will readily rev eal the location and size of each 
of the major zones described. Even more convincing 
than a descriptive map is a study of the city from 
atop the tallest office building. The retail ‘district 
will lie immediately below you, next the crowded 
little gray houses of the slum, then the homes of 
the working man, beyond that the upper-middle- 
class apartments and houses, and then the most exclu- 
sive residential area with its fine houses largely lost 
to view amid the distant trees. 

The important thing here is that the economic 
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An alley thoroughfare 


life of a city results in the stratification of residence, 
with the poorest people always living in the cheapest 
rent areas and the wealthiest people ‘alw ays living in 
the more exclusive residential sections. As a family 
loses its money, it moves toward the cheaper rent 
areas, while a ‘family Ww ho makes money moves to- 
ward the “better parts” of the city. 

The character of a city is measured by the size 
of its slums. Because here live the people who have 
been forgotten—forgotten, as indicated by the 
shabby houses they live in, the high rent they pay, 
the preventable diseases from which they suffer, the 
high incidence of crime and not uncommonly the 
brutality of the police, the paucity of playgrounds 
and parks, and the limited work opportunities. 


There are an outdoor faucet and an outdoor 
water closet for every ‘two or three families. 
A spring branch runs along between back- 
doors and water closets. The total annual rent 
on these seven dwellings exceeds $400 
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Housing 


In a representative Southern city, with 75,000 
dwelling units, 2,500 of them are unfit for habitation, 
and 15,000 more are in need of structural repairs, as 
shown by a house-to-house canvass made by a 
federal agency. More than one third of the 
dwelling units have three rooms or less, which 
means that more than one third of the city’s popula- 
tion live in “crowded quarters.” This becomes the 
more evident when it is remembered that the poorest 
families are uniformly larger than the more wealthy 
ones, and that the poorest families of necessity live 
in the smallest houses. 

The most commonplace conveniences in the 
modern American home are absent from most of 
the dwellings in the forgotten areas of our cities. 
Approximately 30% of the dwelling units in a 
representative Southern city had neither gas nor 
electricity for lighting purposes, and nearly 50% 
had neither for cooking. More than one eighth of 
them did not even have running inside water. One 
fourth had no in-door water closet, while more than 
one third had neither a tub nor a shower for bath.* 


*The reports of Real Property Inventory, 1934, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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A fire-trap—no electric lights, no gas, no tub or shower—just a spigot on each floor and a water closet to every three families 


The family who lives in the typical alley house in 
a Southern city occupies two rooms, and shares an 
outdoor water faucet and an outdoor water closet 
with one or more families. Because of limited work 
opportunities for men, mothers often seek employ- 
ment away from home—usually as domestic serv- 
ants—and a lodger or two may be taken in the better 
to buy food and pay rent. Unattractive as this 
picture is, it is the lot of many families, three or four 
times as many people as live in the upper-middle- 
class residential areas of the city. 


Despite the smallness of the houses and the lack 
of conveniences, rents are uniformly high in the 
slums. An alley house as described above rents for 
$5.00 to $8.00 per month. The house itself could be 
replaced for $150.00 to $300.00. Many families in 
the forgotten areas of the city pay rents during the 
year which amount to from one fourth to one half 
of the replacement cost of the houses in which 
they live. It is well known that the rate of income 
from slum property often exceeds that from office 
buildings and other downtown property. Indeed it 
is not unique to find mansions in the most exclu- 
sive residential sections which are maintained in 
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large part by liberal profits from slum property. 

Improvements are seldom made on cheap-rent 
dwellings. To do so would increase the capital cost 
and thus lower the rate of income. But, this is not 
the only reason. For, with the growth of the city, 
the owner of slum property near the downtown 
retail district may be able to sell it at a high price 
for new buildings. Such sales lie back of many of 
the families whose wealth has been made in city 


tained 17% of the city’s population,* and was the 
scene of 37% of the adult arrests. It was estimated 
that the cost of the operation of the police depart- 
ment alone was $6.10 per capita for the blighted 
area as against $3.23 for the remainder of the city. 
Thus the tax payer bears the cost of the high crime 
rate of the slum. The story of juvenile delinquency 
was similar, for in 1933 nearly one third of all 
children brought before the court were from the 


real estate. With the sale of 
the land itself a possibility, 
only the most temporary re- 
pairs are made on slum dwell- 
ings. In the meantime, any rent 
income from it is just so much 
money in hand with which to 
pay taxes and other current 
expenses. 

Aside from these basic eco- 
nomic forces which account 
for the shabbiness of slum 
dwellings, there is the oft- 
repeated contention of some 
well-placed families that the 
families who live in the slum 
do not want conveniences and 
would not take baths even if 
they had tubs and showers. 
This is obviously a cheap 
rationalization. Any city 
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THE AGONY OF GOD. 


listen to the agony of God— 

I who am fed, 

Who never yet went hungry for a day. 
I see the dead— 

The children starved for lack of bread— 
I see, and try to pray. 


listen to the agony of God— 

I who am warm, 

Who never yet have lacked a sheltering 
home. 

In dull alarm 

The dispossessed of hut and farm 

Aimless and “transient” roam. 


listen to the agony of God— 

I who am strong, 

With health, and love, and laughter in my 
soul. 

I see a throng 

Of stunted children reared in wrong, 

And wish to make them whole. 


listen to the agony of God— 
But know full well 
That not until I share their bitter cry— 


blighted areas. A dispropor- 
tionate number of the city’s 
deaths from tuberculosis oc- 
curred in this same section of 
the city. 

The slum area of the city, 
characterized by poor housing 
and unsanitary surroundings, 
is not only thickly populated, 
it is commonly without oppor- 
tunities for wholesome recrea- 
tion. In the typical Southern 
city, public parks are not 
located within reach of the 
slum dwellers, and supervised 
playgrounds are all too few. 
The great mass of children in 
the slums have no place to 
play except in the streets and 
alleys. The causes of the high 
rates of juvenile delinquency 


which cannot train its inhabi- 
tants to use modern health- 
giving facilities is scarcely 
capable of making any real 
contribution to a complicated 
civilization. And, in turn, any city officials who fail 
to increase water and sewer connections, and dare 
not condemn and remove houses unfit for human 
occupancy merely because certain influential families 
now profit off slum property, are not capable of 
protecting the tax payers of the city from the high 
cost of needless disease and crime. 


Related Problems 


A spot map of a typical Southern city, showing 
the location of the slum with its alley houses, 
defines the areas in which are concentrated adult 
crime, juvenile delinquency, deaths from tuber- 
culosis, infant mortality, illegitimacy, desertion, non- 
support, and other costly human problems. 

These forgotten areas of the city have rightfully 
been termed “blighted areas.” In Atlanta, for ex- 
ample, as shown by the tentative report of the 
Municipal Housing Authority, the blighted area 
occupied 5% of the total area of the city, con- 
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Earth’s pain and hell— 
Can God within my spirit dwell 
To bring His kingdom nigh. 
By Georcia E. HARKNESS. 


and adult crime are not far to 
seek. 

Further handicapping the 
child of the slum is the fact, 
mentioned already, that many 
mothers work away from home to supplement the 
family’s meager income. It is not uncommon for 
working mothers to lock their children in the house 
to keep them off the streets, or to lock them out 
the house to keep them from playing in the fire. Th 
child’s chance of living wholesomely in the slum 
is poor even when the mother is at home. In addi- 
tion to all this, many Negro children and some 
white children from the slums attend public schools 
where, due to lack of equipment, double sessions 
are necessary. 


Used by permission. 


The Surplus Rural Population 


The slum is a place of stagnation even when jobs 


*Roughly one third of the people who live in Atlanta’s “blighted 
area” are white, two thirds are colored. It should be pointed out, 
too, that the total population in these “blighted areas” is less than 
two thirds of the city’s population with no indoor waterclosets, and 
but half that of the families with no tub or shower bath, which is 
to say, the sections termed “blighted” by the Housing Authority in- 
cluded only the most seriously blighted areas. 
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The back yard of three families with a common outdoor 


water closet. No front yard, no street (just an alley), no 

park or playground—such are the areas of our cities where 

juvenile delinquency and adult crime are most prevalent. 

Here, too, will be found the highest rates of infant mortality 
and the most deaths from tuberculosis 


can be had. When unemployment comes, it is a 
place of death—not only because sickness increases 
with dwindling wages but because there is a loss of 
hope of escape. As long as there are jobs, the slum 
dweller can hope to get an increase in pay and move 
into a better section. When no work is to be found, 
families double up in already crowded quarters, 
problems grow worse, relief costs mount. 

The city slum is not unrelated to the Southern 
rural situation. Over against the prevailing high 
population increase in Southern farm tenant families, 
a decrease of farm-work opportunities has resulted 
from the loss of foreign cotton markets and in- 
creased mechanization in the more fertile regions. 
The stranded rural population naturally moved to- 
ward the wealthy cities where surpluses have piled 
up. The slum is the entrance door to the city for 
the stranded rural dwellers who are no longer 
needed in the disintegrating plantation economy. 

Once in the city these rural migrants, w ithout 
money and without skill, and frequently with little 
education and low vitality, gravitate to the cheap- 
rent zone—the slum. From here they go forth to 
kind of a job and at almost any kind 
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In the smaller towns, as in the larger cities, there are cheap- 
rent dwellings which are a health hazard to the entire 
community 


of pay. Wages and working conditions of city 
dwellers have been continuously undermined by the 
competition of these rural migrants. They find no 
particular fault with the slum, for the houses they 
lived in on the plantation were no better than these; 
they are not disturbed when left out of community 
affairs, for life on the plantation gave them no ex- 
perience in community participation. The slum 
dweller of the Southern city is the urban brother 
of the plantation’s landless sharecropper or wage 
hand. 

The total economic situation pushes the surplus 
rural population toward the city, while the 
economic organization of the city pushes it into 
the slums. Here rural poverty is aggravated by 
urban anonymity. 


The Social Agencies Respond 


The social workers of the city are well acquainted 
with the blighted areas—they play the part of pro- 
fessional parent to the disinherited. Each year when 
the Chest has its campaign for funds, the people 
with jobs and incomes are called upon to share with 
the city’s poor. Twelve months later there is another 
drive for funds, and again the better employed con- 
tribute small sums. In the meantime, a limited 
number of the most severely handicapped families 
have been rendered helpful service. The city’s 
social agencies and public health efforts—including 
public hospitalization—are devoted principally to 
the cheap-rent dwellers. 

The police can arrest lawbreakers without end, 
and still fail to protect the city from the disinte- 
gration which goes on in the slum. And juvenile 
court workers can labor long and patiently, year 
in and year out, merely correcting in part the un- 
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wholesome forces which continuously crush the 
lives of potentially normal children. But the blighted 
areas are just as big as they were the year before, 
and conditions are no better. The same forces 
which created the slum still operate to lengthen 
its life. 

If the people of the community who live in com- 
fortable homes would sit down and listen seriously 
to the stories which the trained workers from the 
social agencies and public health office have to tell, 
the community might profit economically and 
spiritually. For the slum can be reduced, and even- 
tually conquered, only through constructive meas- 
ures which deal realistically and courageously with 
the forces which produce penury and want in the 
midst of potential abundance. 

It has been demonstrated in city after city that 
it isa good community investment to open up parks 
and supervise playgrounds in crowded sections; this 
is a positive approach to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Public clinics and public hospitaliza- 
tion can bring some relief to slum dwellers, but an 
adequate health program will also provide diagnostic 
clinics to discover, and other clinics to treat, the 
debilitating sicknesses which cause people to lose 
interest in life and lose their ability to perform use- 
ful work. Those who are incapable of work, for 
whatever cause, should have adequate home or in- 
stitutional care. A truly constructive educational 
system would see to it that all children attended 
adequately staffed schools; where necessary school 
supplies, lunches, and clothing would be provided 
at public expense. A program preparing additional 
youngsters for wholesome living would be a sound 
community investment. 

Slum clearance projects are commendable, but 
they answer only a small part of the fundamental 
problem. Recent studies show that the typical 
dweller in these forgotten areas of our cities, even 
during periods of prosperity, does not make enough 
money to eat and pay cost-rent on a low-cost but 
decent house, to say nothing of money for clothes 
and church and lodge and recreation. With wages 
such as they have been, even in prosperous years, a 
public subsidy is needed to provide decent housing 
for these low-income groups. 

All of these things, of course, point toward the 
basic need of regular work opportunities for all 
able-bodied people, at rates of pay sufficient to 
maintain an adequate plane of living. This is no 
small task. Real wages can be paid to all workers 
only after serious study has been given to the whole 
matter of property as related to social welfare. 

The urgent need for critical and constructive 
thinking in this field is suggested by the fact that 
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the highest rates of enforced unemployment are 
in the largest cities where the per capita wealth is 
two to four times what it is in the rural sections of 
the South. Southern agriculture makes an equally 
poor use of rural wealth, for the poorest farm 
people—cotton sharecroppers and wage hands—are 
concentrated on the most fertile land of the region. 
There is no good Christian reason for poor people 
on rich land, for rank unemployment in wealthy 
cities. The city slum was created by the same 
economic and social practices that cause excessive 
unemployment amid great wealth. 

When the poorest people are afforded public 
protection from private graft, slum dwellers will 
not lose everything they have put into a suit of 
shoddy furniture after having paid high carrying 
charges and all but the last few installments; nor 
will they pay 42 to 240 per cent interest on small 
loans. Moreover, these poorest people must buy fuel 
by the quarter or dollars worth and so pay from 
three to four times the regular price. Even if they 
had money enough to buy a ton of coal at a time, 
they would have no place to keep it except in a 
corner of the kitchen or under the bed. A com- 
munity’s sense of fair play is dull, indeed, when the 
ignorance and defenselessness of the poor are openly 
capitalized for private gain. When a community no 
longer allows alley houses without running water 
to be profitable to their owners, they will perhaps 
not exist. Houses structurally or otherwise unfit 
for healthful habitation should be legally con- 
demned as public menaces. 


The Church’s Obligation 


In accordance with the expressed ideals of the 
Christian religion, it should be the persistent effort 
of enlightened church groups to help make life 
more adequate for the people who live in the for- 
gotten areas of our cities. Church members should 
organize their religious efforts to alter the life of 
their own cities so all people, and especially the 
children, may have adequate houses, balanced diets, 
wholesome communities in which to live, equita- 
able school opportunities, and character-building 
pastimes. 

It is also the responsibility of the enlightened 
church group to work for the realization of a society 
in which irreplaceable natural resources are treated 
as social assets, rather than marketable commodities, 
in which consumers are served rather than exploited, 
in which the working men and women are dealt 
with as articulate rather than dependent workers. 

In this period of our history, when politics has 
become of first importance, the intelligent church 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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From Jerusalem to Madras 


The meaning of a World Conference 
for the local church and its minister 


By STEPHEN J. COREY* 


IN 1928, IN THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, THE INTER- 
national Missionary Council held a conference which 
has made more history with regard to the missionary 
enterprise abroad than any other meeting ever held. 
At Christmas time, 1938, ten years later, the Madras 
Conference will be even more significant. All the 
great conferences before 1928 were held in western 
countries from which missionaries had been sent 
forth. Madras is right at the heart of the great 
Oriental fields. 

At Jerusalem there were two hundred and thirty- 
one delegates from fifty different nations, with fifty- 
two who were distinctly “nationals” from the 
churches on the field. At Madras there will be four 
hundred and fifty delegates, one half representing 
the non-western churches. The coming meeting in 
Madras will be held during the major conflict be- 
tween China and Japan, in Asia, and during a time 
when war there and the stark fear of worse wars in 
Europe parallel many challenging and _ sinister 
changes throughout the world. All of these things 
have bearing directly or indirectly upon the world 
missionary enterprise. 

At Jerusalem the chief topics for consideration 
were codperation, relationship between the younger 
and older churches, the projection of religious edu- 
cation in the fields, the missionary message and 
motive, missions and the economic situation, and 
similar factors. At Madras the conference will move 
out into vast areas: the faith by which the church 
lives; the witness of the church to the world; the 
inner life of the church; the church and its environ- 
ment, dealing with the social order; and the great, 
continuous theme of closer codperation. In this 
latter field, the significance of the studies at Oxford 
and Edinburgh, with the projection of the World 
Council of the Churches, will come up for serious 
consideration. The whole outlook at Madras will be 
toward realizing the world-wide fellowship of 
Christians, and shaping it into a solid reality to meet 
the tragic situation in the world today. The out- 
reach will go far beyond the simple term “foreign 


*Rev. Stephen J. Corey is a distinguished minister of the Chris- 
tian (Disciples) Church. He is a member of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, and of the Committee on Reference and Counsel 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. He is the 
author of numerous books. 
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missions,” into the realm of the mission of the 
world church. Some of the great strategies of the 
church will need to be reshaped, and it is hoped the 
former timidity with regard to unity for action in 
Christendom will be forgotten and conviction 
merged in a great solidarity so that shoulder to 
shoulder the evangelical churches of Christendom 
may breast the sinister tides that are sweeping 
throughout humanity. 

It is difficult to measure the influence of such a 
meeting upon the church at home. Large plans are 
being made for post-Madras meetings at the home 
base, in which outstanding nationals from the con- 
ference itself, representing lands where the mis- 
sionary cause has been carried on, will be the chief 
speakers. We need in America a new demonstra- 
tion of our unity. There have been certain under- 
takings, like the Preaching Mission, which have 
emphasized this need, but here is a chance for co- 
operation in a great, forward-looking, church- 
supported movement for Christianity throughout 
the world. Following these meetings in America 
will come a real opportunity for the local churches 
to carry out special programs having in them this 
world outlook. 

For the minister, the Madras Conference and the 
follow-up meetings will provide a fresh approach 
to missions—an approach which bears in mind 
changing conditions in the world today, and which 
brings reassurance in connection with the missionary 
appeal and motivation. It will go even beyond that, 
and give the preacher an opportunity to restate to 
the churches the nature, faith, and function of the 
church as it realizes its world responsibility. 

In addition, it will afford a remarkable chance 
to present the claims of the modern ecumenical 
movement as reflected in the plans for the World 
Council of Churches. Here is the opportunity of 
the centuries for expressing the solidarity and the 
common first purpose of Christendom. When could 
the time be more ripe, and how possibly could the 
auspices and occasion be more strategic and telling? 
As one who personally attended the significant 
meeting at Jerusalem in 1928, my heart is deeply 
moved by the possibilities of Madras in 1938. What 
a change it would bring in the hopefulness and out- 
look of the church if through the coming year our 
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pulpits should ring with the great note which will 
be struck in Madras! There is nothing quite so 
much needed to awaken Christian people from 
their fear and lethargy as the world task of Chris- 
tianity. The boldness and danger of the sinister 
movements throughout the world today must be 
met by the daring and faith of the church. The 


church through its message of the Christ is the solu- 
tion for racial, national, and individual ills. The 
great corrective for our day is the ardent and 
convincing testimony of pulpit and individual to 
the redemptive power of Christ, who is alive and 


working in a world that seems to be in the pangs 
of death. 





International Christianity 


By E. K. HIGDON 


Last SUMMER “OXFORD 1937” AND “EDINBURGH 
1937” made headlines on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Those two conferences emphasized the world-wide 
nature of the Christian Church. Representatives at- 
tending them came from Church organizations in 
which at least 350 million Protestants hold member- 
ship. 

‘Madras 1938” stands for the next international 
Christian gathering. Men and women who meet at 
Madras in India next December—450 of them from 
practically every nation in the world—will more 
fully represent the Church universal than any other 
conference has ever done. For at Madras the Church 
of Asia, of Africa, and of Latin America will have 
equal representation with the Church of Europe, 
Britain, and North America. The fruits of what has 
been known for a century and a half under the 
name of “foreign missions” and more recently as 
“international Christianity,” “the world Christian 
fellowship,” or “Christian service over-seas,” will be 
evident at Madras. 

During the last decade since the International Mis- 
sionary Council held a decennial meeting on the 
Mount of Olives near the Holy City, many new 
developments in the field of over-seas service have 
taken place. It has kept church leaders in the West 
moving at a rapid pace to march abreast of these 
developments. The most widely-read men in the 
ministry and a few laymen in local churches have 
heard faint echoes of what has been going on, but 
the real thing has not yet dawned on the majority 
of American church people. 

For example, in the last ten years, many of the 
men and women from the West who have been 
doing Christian service abroad have turned their at- 
tention to the thousand million people who live in 
tural areas. The League of Nations estimates that 
the entire population of the world is one thousand, 
nine hundred and sixty-five million. Therefore, 
more than half the people live in towns and villages 
and on farms, In India, in China, in the Philippines, 
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in Korea, and in Japan, during the last decade these 
“little men” have seemed worthy of the efforts of 
hundreds of Christians. Sam Higginbottom is no 
longer the only missionary who conquers in the 
sign of the cross and the plow. Every summer the 
University of the Philippines opens the classrooms 
and demonstration centers of its College of Agricul- 
ture to men and women who do Christian work in 
rural areas. Nanking Theological Seminary has a 
rural-church department headed by the Rev. Frank 
Price, who has just received his doctor of philosophy 
degree at Yale. Dr. Toyohika Kagawa’s “Bible agri- 
culture,” peasant schools, and rural codperatives in- 
dicate the direction this movement has taken in 
Japan. The discussions at Madras will include this 
modern phase of practical Christianity. 

Another interesting development has been worked 
out in the Philippine Islands by an American, Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach, a member of the Congregational 
Church. He devised and perfected a method of 
teaching illiterates. It is so simple that a person who 
has never read a word can learn in from two to six 
hours. Such marvelous results have been obtained 
in the Philippines that Dr. Laubach was asked to go 
to India and to Africa to see if he could apply his 
method to the dialects and vernaculars there. In 
1935 and again in 1936-37, he spent several months 
in India and so stimulated work among illiterates, 
in eight or ten of the main vernaculars, that boys 
and girls who could not read at all six months ago 
now read their Bibles, newspapers, and other 
printed matter. And older persons, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, also have learned to read. Herdboys 
in the field are teaching their companions. What 
formerly required a man six years now can be mas- 
tered in six weeks. As long as more than 60 per 
cent of the inhabitants of the earth can neither read 
nor write, no church gathering can ignore the prob- 
lem of illiteracy and still deal in vital fashion with 
individual and group salvation. The Madras pro- 

(Continued on page 493) 
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Adequate Preparation 


for Lay Leaders 


THERE ARE MANY PEOPLE IN OUR SOUTHLAND 
unreached by the church, not because they live 
in sections remote from church buildings or or- 
ganized church life, but because in many cases our 
church leadership has an inadequate grasp of the 
eternal truths of Christianity or fails to understand 
their application to the issues of modern life. From 
this a lack of realism results, for which all our piety 
cannot compensate. 

The Christian leader soon or late learns that he 
is dealing with life only superficially if his program 
is succeeding easily. For life is complex and its 
problems are real, and the grace of God which 
redeems life is generally found only where there is 
high human endeavor and sacrifice. Consecration to 
the task of leadership demands loyalty, courage, 
and understanding. The first two are moral quali- 
ties and result from right responses to Christian 
experience. Understanding is gained as a result of 
human effort and divine grace. 

Let us consider the understanding which is essen- 
tial for the Christian leader. It embraces both 
wisdom and practical knowledge. The former has 
to do with our apprehension of the nature of things 
in general and especially with man’s relation to God 
who underlies nature. The Scriptures are very rich 
in their teachings concerning these great truths, but 
only deep mining brings the treasures to light. 
Practical knowledge is needed in presenting men 
with the ends to be achieved that the Spirit may 
lead them into right relation to God. We may 
illustrate these needs. Many well-meaning parents 
fail to undertake religious training in their homes 
either because of the lack of any clear notion of 
what the human-divine relationship is, or because 
they lack knowledge of the means by which such 
experiences are cultivated. Our generation has 
witnessed in the field of religious education a re- 
markable development of materials and methods 
useful as means for leading people into a Christian 
life. Beginning with methods for the training of 
children in religious living, it has more recently 
been recognized that the adult is capable of being 
educated, and, unless this also is undertaken, the 
strong imitative tendency of children will produce 
the corruption of youth by unchristian parents. It 
is of fundamental importance that the lay leaders 


*Rev. Laurence F. Kinney, Ph.D., is Professor of English Bible, 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, Va. 
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By LAURENCE F. KINNEY* 


of our church conceive clearly the nature of the 
spiritual life and become expert in using the best 
materials and methods available. For it is a matter 
of record that God most often honors sincere and 
honest human effort. And how can we offer a 
genuine prayer that our efforts will be honored if 
they do not represent our best endeavor? 

The function of the lay leader stands clear when 
we consider it in the light of our whole corporate 
life. We rightly prize our freedom enjoyed under 
a democracy because it allows for the most natural 
human development. But the cost of that freedom 
is the exercise of democratic functions, chief among 
which is the educational process. For a democracy 
is successful only when its leaders represent and are 
responsible to an intelligent and informed con- 
stituency. When the governed are without knowl- 
edge, chaos is approached on one hand and a dic- 
tatorship on the other. Augustine held that to 
create a dictator is “the last refuge in all desperate 
cases.” And certainly modern dictatorships, in 
which the speech and actions of citizens are seriously 
restricted, represent extremities we may well seek to 
avoid. 

When our own social order is considered, we may 
recognize the importance of the role of trained lay 
leaders in the church. We hold it axiomatic that it 
is better to have our citizens instructed by leaders 
from among themselves and of their own choice 
rather than to have every avenue by which they are 
informed determined and directed by a minister of 
propaganda. It should be clear also that the edu- 
cational process is inadequate unless it includes in- 
struction in religion, for religion deals with the ends 
for which men live, the means by which those goals 
are sought, and the motives which direct actions. 
Considering religion from the point of view of a 
motivating power only, Washington stated in his 
Farewell Address, “Let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion.” Upon the effectiveness of the work 
of the lay worker depends a central feature of 
democracy. Failure here takes the most important 
of the educational functions out of the hands of 
lay leaders—a crucial step in a society’s loss of 
freedom. 

The need for lay leadership and its fundamental 
place in society do not automatically constitute 
preparation for such work. They do create the de- 
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mand for such preparation. Therefore an intelligent 
and Christian order of things—which alone is 
worthy of our best efforts—leads us to create and 
maintain institutions and to cultivate a steady stream 
of God-appointed youth in order that the church 
may have a well-furnished lay leadership. For if lay 


leaders are to be effective in pointing our people to 
the true ends for which life should be lived, and in 
teaching right means for achieving these ends—and 
this is the instruction chiefly needed to make a free 
people free—they need clear-eyed Christian vision 
and thorough preparation for their high task. 








JANUARY SHORT TERM COURSES 
By E. B. Paistey* 


Your church is constantly calling for prepared leadership. Perhaps you have wanted to 
answer this call, but have held back because you felt your lack of training for this important 
work, Perhaps you have answered the call, but are constantly troubled because it puts upon 
you demands which you are not able to meet. : 


The General Assembly, realizing the importance of your work and the necessity for your 
training, has provided the General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers, at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and this institution offers courses especially adapted to volunteer workers 
during the month of January. The work for this month is intensive, and each course taken 
is equivalent to 12 weeks’ work in the regular sessions of the school. Special courses are offered 
in Bible, content and methods of Bible study, the materials of Religious Education, the 
Church’s program for young people, worship, Christian sociology, and sacred music. 


A catalog giving full description of these courses is available on request. 


*Rev. E. B. Paisley, D.D., is President of the General Assembly’s Training School, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
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gram has provision for tackling this enormous prob- 
lem. 

Another illustration of what goes on abroad these 
days is the mass movement in India. When I at- 
tended the meeting at Jerusalem, one of the things 
that most impressed me was the strain of sadness 
tunning through all that the Indian delegates said. 
They felt that in order to become Christians in India 
they had to tear themselves up by the roots, leave 
their families, their villages, their communities. In- 
dian Christians were to a great degree the real men 
without a country. Now entire villages are becom- 
ing Christians at once. The elders hold meetings, 
discuss the matter and decide that they are willing 
to leave Hinduism or Mohammedanism and go into 
Christianity. Then they put it up to the entire com- 
munity. When the decision is favorable, the next 
“ep Is to go to the bishop or other church leader 
of the district and ask for a teacher. The teacher 
settles down to a long educatioinal process—a year, 
two years, or more—in which he instructs the en- 
tire village and prepares the people for church mem- 
bership. Of course, those who are able to grasp the 
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significance of Christianity the quickest are the first 
to be baptised. Those who move more slowly are 
baptised later. But, at the end of two or three years, 
the entire community has become Christian, and no 
one needs to leave his home environment or feel that 
he is an outcaste among his own people. 

The untouchables, the depressed classes, profit 
most by the mass movement, and, in one diocese, 
they are uniting with the church at the rate of 10,- 
ooo a month; and in all India more than 100,000 of 
them have espoused Christianity annually during the 
last two or three years. The Bishop of Dornakal 
reports that in his diocese 40,000 untouchables now 
await instruction. But the movement has also 
started among the upper classes, and in one district 
men from forty-eight castes have united with the 
church in recent years. Many of them declare that 
they made their decisions because of the great 
changes they had seen in the lives of outcastes turned 
Christian. 

This aspect of Christianity may prove to be the 
most significant twentieth century development in 


the Church. 
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Home Mission Outlook in Oklahoma 


By GAINES B. HALL, D.D.* 








This picture was made as the Sunday-school trailer arrived at the Irving Place Presbyterian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, on 
Sunday, August 7, 1938. The trailer is owned and was built by the pastor to help get to Sunday school children who live too 
far from the church to walk. Rev. C. M. Boyd is the pastor 


PEOPLE SETTLING EASTERN AMERICA, CAME SEEKING 
a place to worship God, while early settlers in 
Oklahoma came seeking a home. Not all the early 
Americans were religious, nor the early Oklahomans 
irreligious, but their aims were different. 

To the original Indians of the territory, the gov- 
ernment added many others, allotting them land in 
widely separated tribes. The Presbyterian Church 
has a rich legacy in the sacrificial labors of her 
missionary heroes among these Indians of Oklahoma 
and a warm place in the hearts of many of their sons 
and daughters, who speak and act with genuine 
affection toward the Church for her love and in- 
terest in them. 

Other races settled, not in segregated settlements, 
like the Scotch-Irish in North Carolina, or the 
Dutch in New York, but men of various races and 
every religion and no religion, rushed out onto one 
hundred and sixty acres of land for a homestead. 
If their children were to have educational and 


*Dr. Hall is Synodical Executive, Synod of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 
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religious advantages, schools and churches must be 
established and maintained. Towns sprang up aspir- 
ing to be cities, oil was discovered, and derricks, like 
magic forests, rose over many localities, and liquid 
gold flowed from thousands of wells, commer- 
cializing even more the spirit of the people secking 
material well-being. 


Under the guidance of a few brave leaders, our 
Church tried hard to break through the indiffer- 
ence to religion, meet the handicaps of a scattered 
people in a pioneer country, then without good 
roads, and plant and maintain churches where op- 
portunity afforded. I am amazed at the faith and 
vision of the pioneer preachers, who mastered such 
difficulties and laid a foundation for a broad and 
enduring work. We must be true to their vision and 
keep enlarging the work of moulding lives for God 
in this still pioneer state within the bounds of our 
Church, where it is said that eighty per cent of her 
people are not identified with any church. 

Our problem in this new country has been to 
get enough of our highly trained ministers on the 
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eld to supply the newly-organized churches until 
they became well enough established to call and 
support their own pastors. Either these weak 
churches, in sparsely settled or home-mission terri- 
tory, must be supplied by local preachers, who farm, 
ranch, or keep shop for at least part of their living, 
or else the Church must furnish money enough to 
keep Presbyterian equipped ministers from starving 
while the churches are growing and developing 
under their full-time leadership. 

After some years of faithful, prayerful effort, 
what of the outlook? In spite of the long night of 
pioneering, the dawn seems to be appearing. Re- 
adjustments and regrouping of fields have been made 
in order that every church might have preaching 
regularly. In some places, putting a small church 
under the protecting care of a larger and more 
stable church, with an afternoon or week-night serv- 
ice, is bringing encouragement and hope. Two 
churches of Wapawucka and Bromide, without a 
pastor for nine years, have been grouped with 
Sulphur and are now taking on new life. All these 
years they have kept up a Sunday school and 
auxiliary and welcomed an occasional visit or 
meeting by the home-mission superintendent. 

New men of faith and courage are being secured 
to assist those faithful servants of God who have 
served so valiantly in the years gone by. One hope- 
ful sign is the movement for erection of manses for 
the pastors. Two new homes have recently been 


College students at- Okla- 
oma Presbyterian Col- 
lege. These girls live at 
0. C. and are sent 
daily for regular collegi- 
ate work to the South- 
tastern State Teachers’ 
College, one mile distant 
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erected, one at Antlers and one at East Durant, 
making it possible to have a minister live among his 
people at each place. Irving Place Church at Tulsa 
has erected a beautiful, rock-veneer educational 
building which insures the life and enhances the 
usefulness of this important church. During the 
past nine months, special services have been held, 
the synodical executive doing the preaching at 
Capital Hill, Oklahoma City, East Durant, Shawnee, 
Tulsa, Bennington, and Waponucka churches, with 
many new members added and churches encouraged 
to new efforts in extending the Kingdom. Central 
Church, Oklahoma City, Rev. T. R. Dudley, D.D., 
pastor, is enjoying an era of most splendid develop- 
ment. Altus and Holdenville are delighted with the 
ministrations of new pastors brought in from 
Arkansas and Texas respectively. 

If home missions in Oklahoma had accomplished 
nothing more than promoting the educational and 
missionary work at Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
thereby helping transform the lives of Indian girls 
into sweet Christian women, ready for service 
almost anywhere, it would have been eminently 
worth while. This splendid work, carried on today 
by Major and Mrs. Bramlett and their helpers, to- 
gether with all the missionary work among the 
Indians under the Firebaughs and workers associated 
with them, and the consolidating of the whole 
home-mission work of the synod under one central 
committee, Rev. M. E. Melvin, D.D., as chairman, 
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Group at Indian encampment at Lake Cherokee. The equipment is simple, but the encampment is a great source of inspira- 


all have brought new life and inspiration to the 
work as a whole. 

One of the high lights of the Indian work for 
years has been the summer encampment at Lake 
Cherokee. Not having the equipment of Presby- 
terian encampments, yet fired with a zeal for 
knowledge and a deeper love for God and His 
Kingdom, they carry out a Presbyterian program 
suited to their needs, right out under the trees, 
having only a few temporary shacks to help care 
for the 350 people from over the state who come 
for worship, inspiration, and refreshing from the 
Lord. The night services are strongly evangelistic 


“CITY SHADOWS,” 


This Home Mission study book, by the General 
Secretary of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, directs the attention of the church to the 
city, which presents today the greatest home-mis- 
sion opportunity and which this reviewer thinks has 
received far too little study and understanding treat- 
ment. The book is cast in the form of a series of 
stories, each one representing a different type of 
home-mission work, and most of the types concern 
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tion and refreshment for the three hundred or more people who come from over the state 


and many accept the Saviour and go home to lead 
positive Christian lives in their own churches over 
the state. 

This solidifying of the church as one force for 
righteousness, this reaching out for those things 
which are before, this pressing toward the mark of 
attaining unto high standards set for us, calls for the 
power of God upon us. We cordially invite all 
who read this article to share with us a place at the 
Throne of Grace for God’s promised power and 
gracious presence, that we be not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision. 


by Robert W. Searle 


neglected areas. No city church member can seri- 
ously read this book, which has been written by one 
who is thoroughly familiar with this subject, and 
continue to feel that there is no home-mission work 
in his own city which he can do. The men in our 
congregations need to study this book even more 
than do the women. 
—Stuart R. OGLEsBy, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Wuen STUART ROBINSON SCHOOL OPENED ITS DOORS 
in September, two hundred boys and girls of high 
school age, full of enthusiasm for a chance in life, 
resented themselves for registration. Another two 
hundred graded-school children were found on this 
opening day seated in orderly manner in our four 
well-equipped graded-school classrooms ready to 
begin another year’s work. The senior class, which 
numbered thirty-six, outlined their schedules for the 
lst lap of their journey with us. Twenty-four 
members of our faculty, for the most part care- 
fully selected from families with a long and rich 
religious Presbyterian background, and, too, with 
a passionate desire to be of service in their respective 
places in the classrooms, in the dormitory, in the 
kitchen, in the library, on the. farm, in the shop, in 
the dairy, on the campus, were found at their posts 
of duty. The Assembly’s Home Mission Committee 
and the hosts of friends who love the school and 
the work that it has done through the years sent 
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*Rev. W. L. Cooper is Superintendent of Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey, Kentucky. 
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Is Ite Yesl 


By W. L. COOPER* 


Some of the students at Stuart Robinson 


in their messages of hope for a good year’s work, 
and also their assurance of interest and support for 
another season of service to the boys and girls of 
the mountains. Such is a slight glimpse of the 
situation that obtained at Stuart Robinson as we 
swung into action a little over a month ago. Yes, 
the fact of four hundred children, one hundred in 
the dormitories and three hundred from the com- 
munity, eager and ready to work, is indicative of 
the interest in education and in our Christian insti- 
tution in the Kentucky mountains since the Presby- 
terian Church established Stuart Robinson School 
at Blackey in 1914. 

From where do these children come? An experi- 
ence I had on the eleventh of July will perhaps 
explain this question as clearly as anything I might 
say. It was then that a father, perhaps less than 
forty years old, told me about his aspirations for 
the twelve children that had already come to bless 
his home. He expressed the desire to send them all 
through high school and, if possible, on to college. 
It is needless to say that my heart went out to him 

(Continued on page 502) 
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| Believe in Home Missions 


BECAUSE Many of the forces which have had a place in the making of my Chris- 
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AMERICA IS THE BASE OF WORLD-REACHING OPERA- 
tions. No other land on earth touches so many 
eople, influences so many nations, so vitally and 
far-extendingly reaches out to the ends of the earth 
as America. 

Therefore, to make America a great, stalwart, 
Christian nation is to send 
out into the field of explora- 
tion, commerce, diplomacy 
and education, streams of 
wholesome Christian life 
that will vitally affect the 
whole world. Home Mis- 
sions is simply the attempt 
to marshal the Christian 
forces of America in a 
triumphant spiritual con- 
quest of the world. ‘The 
call of Home Missions in 
America is not the call of 
some men. Theirs must be the call of the far lands 
beyond the seas. But the great call to all the church 
is to capture the stupendous forces of our Amer- 
ican life, the mightiest spiritual organism in the 
whole world. Therefore, I believe in Home Mis- 
sions whole heartedly and absolutely for a great 
many reasons. Let me name two. 

First: It is the home base for all Church-wide 
operations. Only as the Church is firmly planted, 
carefully nurtured, and watchfully fostered and 
developed can it possibly reach out to influence the 
nations and peoples of the world. To plant new 
churches and help them grow into strong working 
forces is to multiply the power of the Church and 
increase its ability for service in many directions. 
During the notable ministry of Dr. A. B. Curry in 
the Second Church of Memphis, five new churches 
were sent out from the mother church. Today all 
but one of these is a strong self-supporting church 
with a vigorous program and an efficient life. Those 
five churches today have a combined membership 
of over eighteen hundred, and contributed last year 
to the causes of the Church over seven thousand 
dollars, and gathered into the church nearly two 
hundred new members, while the mother church 
continued unimpaired in strength, still vigorous 
and active in service at home and abroad. Some day 
these five churches will be as strong as the mother 
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*Dr. McCaslin is pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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| Believe in Home Missions 


By ROBERT H. McCASLIN, D.D.* 


HOME MISSION SEASON 
October 1 - November 6 lars 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 
October 30 - November 6 


OFFICIAL HOME MISSION 
BOOK 


“City SHADOWS” 


church; all are now missionary-minded and active 
in the Church-wide program of making Christ 
known through the various activities of the church. 

Another great church of our denomination, 
which from its earliest history centralized instead 
of colonizing, contributed for all the benevolent 
work of the church thirteen 
thousand dollars, as against 
twenty-three thousand dol- 
contributed by the 
Memphis church and her 
daughter churches. To plant 
new home mission churches 
in strategic places and de- 
velop them into active and 
growing churches is to con- 
stantly multiply strength, 
money, and power for the 
church’s many-sided _pro- 
gram. Home Missions fur- 
nishes the means and the men for education and 
relief, for world missions, and for all the enterprises 
of the Church, because it builds a home base, and 
begins the mighty structure upon which must rest 
the great work of the whole Church. 


Second: I believe in Home Missions because of its 
results. The success of any enterprise or organiza- 
tion is in the results it attains, the achievement it 
wins, and the good it accomplishes. In the light of 
this, when one looks at the work of Home Missions 
one cannot but believe in this enterprise. The 
vitality of every seed is its power of reproducing 
itself. If, then, we estimate the vitality of the home 
missionary idea by the measure of its quickening 
and propagating power, we might challenge the last 
century to produce any parallel of its kind to the 
productiveness of that little handful of corn which 
was scattered in the early days, and began to spread 
and multiply all over the wide field our Church 
occupies. 

A careful investigation by one skilled in inquiries 
reveals an amazing fact with reference to a large 
home-mission board; and presumably the conclu- 
sions are true, in varying degrees, of all such enter- 
prises. In a grand total of one million dollars con- 
tributed in one year recently by the churches of 
this denomination for home missions, he makes it 
clear that one half of that amount came from 
churches which now are, or at some time have 
been, home-mission churches; his inquiry further re- 
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veals that in the last twenty-five years the churches 
which now are, or at some time were home mis- 
sion churches, have contributed more money for 
their denominational missionary work of all kinds 
than the entire century of home-mission endeavor 
has cost to that denomination. 

Home Missions was never begun with any eye 
to financial returns, yet, in less than one hundred 
years, it has created ‘and reared a constituency of 
grateful children which pays back in twenty-five 
years, dollar for dollar, all that home missions has 
cost in a hundred. 

To go further, one needs only to remember the 
colleges which have been planted and nurtured by 
the home missionary to see the great value of the 
enterprise. Practically every college in the Missis- 
sippi Valley traces its history back to a home mis- 
sionary, scores of other colleges i in various parts of 
the country do likewise. 

There have been other results. The father of 
foreign-mission work in Christian America, Samuel 
J. Mills, was the son of a home missionary; more 
than twenty-five per cent of America’s foreign mis- 


sionaries have been drawn from home-mission soil, 
Thus the kinship and oneness of home and foreign 
missions are demonstrated to the joy of both. It 
was no doubt this interdependence of home and 
foreign missions that moved Austin Phelps to say, 
“If I were a missionary in China, my first prayer 
every morning would be for the success of Amer- 
ican home missions for the sake of China.” Josiah 
Strong summed the matter up when he said, “He 
does most to Christianize the world and to hasten 
the coming of the kingdom, who does most to 
make thoroughly Christian the United States.” 

Someone has said, “The planting and nurturing 
of the churches in America is our first and best 
work for the world; our first work because all other 
Christian activities grow from and depend upon 
this; our best work because in no other place on 
earth can we obtain so mighty a purchase for the 
elevation of mankind.” The home missionary, Dr. 
McAfee asserts, goes through the land scattering 
seed in every grain of which God has hidden the 
bread of life for the millions of America and ulti- 
mately for all the world. 





The City’s Challenge to the Church 


THIS FALL THE ATTENTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
churches of America is being focused upon the city, 
perhaps the greatest mission field confronting the 
church of America today. The Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, after careful survey and thoughtful 
planning, has produced an adequate literature for a 
thorough- going study of this subject. 

The timeliness of such a study is indicated in the 
following paragraph from Dr. McMillan’s book, 
Other Men Labored: 


“The city represents the dominant factor in American 
life. In the city, the extremes meet—the best and the worst 
in human life. Here are institutions that save, uplift, and 
refine; and institutions that tear down, debase, and destroy. 
There is the skyscraper side by side with the appalling de- 
gradation of the city slums. There is beauty, and there is 
the most repulsive ugliness; there is righteousness, and there 
is consuming sin. The city has always been the battleground 
where the forces of righteousness have come to close grips 
with the forces of wickedness.” 


In spite of the depression, the tide of population 
is toward the city again. Every church in our As- 
sembly should be vitally concerned about the con- 
ditions existing in our great cities today. 

City Shadows, by Robert W. Searle, paper 6o¢, 
has been chosen as the official Home Mission study 
book for 1938. This book is a collection of true sto- 
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ries of city life today. This book is not simply to 
be read but, with the heart-stirring that each story 
will bring, there is offered a definite set of sugges- 
tions and questions for individual and group study 
and action. The stories in this book will challenge 
the keenest interest of adults and young people alike. 
Dr. Searle, General Secretary of the New York 
Federation of Churches, presents in this book actual 
situations which he met in his own wide experience 
in city church work. Elsewhere in this issue of the 
Survey is a brief review of this book by the pastor 
of one of our large city churches. 

For those who wish to read more widely concern- 
ing conditions and needs for mission work in our 
cities, there is City Man, by Charles Hatch Sears, 
paper 75¢. This book by the General Secretary of 
the Baptist City Societies of Metropolitan New 
York, appeared two years ago. It presents the new 
urban personality—City Man. This readable book 
describes this new species of man and seeks to eval- 
uate the forces which are affecting | his life. The 
message and ministry of the church in meeting the 
problems of City Man are sympathetically and chal- 
lengingly presented. 

The Crowded Ways, by the same author, though 
used nine years ago as the Home Mission study 
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book, is still of value and would provide an interest- 
ing study in contrast between the city of a decade 
ago and the city of today. 

The American City and Its Church, by Samuel 
C. Kincheloe, paper 60¢, is a recent publication of 
the Missionary Education Movement. Dr. Kinche- 
loe discusses the growth and physical structure of 
the city, the problems which city people face, and 
the effect of city life upon the family and the 
church. The final chapter, “The Primary Work of 
the Church,” falls far short of the ringing challenge 
needed to make this book exceedingly worth while. 

For those who may desire books for the various 
age groups in the Sunday school, the following have 
been provided by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment: Street Corner, by Harold B. Hunting, paper 
so¢, is for Intermediates and Juniors; All Around the 
City, by Esther Frievogel, paper 5o¢, introduces Pri- 
mary children to various phases of church work in 
the city. 

The July issue of the Missionary Review of the 
World, has five splendid articles on the city. The 
titles of these articles will indicate something of what 
the reader may expect to find in them: “The Church 
of Christ Challenges the City,” “A Charge Rather 
Than a Retreat,” “Outdoor Evangelism for the 
City,” “What a Downtown Church Can Do,” and 
“Looking to the City of Tomorrow.” These articles 


present in a more vivid way, perhaps, than any of 
the books mentioned, the definite contribution of 
the church to the city needs. Additional articles on 
the city are to be found in the September issue of 
the Missionary Review of the World, which had not 
come from the press at the time this article was 
written. 

Two additional publications will be of interest to 
those desiring to make a fuller study of the city as 
a missionary field. Both of these publications are 
issued jointly by the Home Missions Council and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions. The 
first, The City Challenges the Church, contains the 
fifteen addresses delivered at the Interdenomina- 
tional Conference on the city church sponsored by 
the afore-mentioned councils, and held in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, January 13-14, 1937. The second, 
“The City Church Inventory,” is a brief manual to 
help the average city church appraise its life and 
service. This manual costs but ten cents per single 
copy, less in quantities. One city pastor writes, “I 
would welcome this pamphlet for study with certain 
groups of my church. I feel it would do any city 
church much good to make this kind of inventory 
of its work.” ; 

CLAuDE H. PritcHarp, 
Educational Secretary, 
Home Mission Commiittee. 





“In His Name“ 


By MRS. H. ALLEN SCOTT* 


AT THE PRESBYTERIAN MEXICAN MISssION IN DALLAS, 
Texas, regular through-the-week activities are car- 
tied on at the community house with a full-time 
director, assisted by volunteer workers. ‘These sup- 
plementary activities provide effective contact with 
the homes and help us to realize the higher and more 
spiritual aims of the church in bringing our neigh- 
bors to Christ and training them in Christian life 
and service. 

In the free kindergarten, one hundred children 
are enrolled, many being turned away for lack of 
facilities. These children are taught English through 
Bible stories, memory verses, and hymns. A free 
lunch is served every day. 

The kindergarten was started in 1928 by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the First Presbyterian 
Church. A few years later, the women of the other 
Presbyterian churches desired to participate in this 





"Mrs. Scott is the Director of the Kindergarten at the Presby- 
t e . . 
terlan Mexican Mission, Dallas, Texas. 
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work. The synodical and presbyterial secretaries of 
the seven auxiliaries in Dallas organized an auxiliary 
to the Mexican Mission which meets at the mission 
once a month. The director is a trained lay worker, 
supported jointly by the auxiliary and Synod’s 
Home Mission Committee. 

A splendid group of sixty-five boys has learned 
good citizenship through Boy Scout training. Four 
trained leaders from different Dallas churches are 
assisted by two Mexican young men in directing this 
work. A log cabin has been built by the boys on the 
mission grounds, and is also used as a classroom for 
the Sunday-school class of boys of that age. 

Faithful workers from the American churches 
serve as teachers and provide materials for large 
sewing classes for girls and mothers. Practical gar- 
ments are made by hand and machine. Lovely caps 
and scarfs are made from scraps of yarn in the knit- 
ting class. The mothers have made unusually at- 
tractive rugs from discarded materials. A cooking 
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class, financed as a government project, has been 


very popular. 


The director’s car is known as the ambulance of 
“Little Mexico.” Considering the fact that the Mexi- 
can people live in the worst slum section of Dallas, 
the health conditions are unusually good. Through 
the Presbyterian Clinic, expert medical and dental 
care is given free to all children recommended by 
the director. A case of diphtheria is very rare be- 
cause of the response of the mothers in bringing the 
children to our diphtheria prevention clinic held 
twice each year. It is necessary to check very 
closely to see that the same child does not receive 
the toxin a second time. The mothers think that, 
if it is good for the child, “the more the better.” 


Many parents and young people have been assisted 
through our free employment bureau. 

Reverend A. B. Carero was the organizer and the 
first pastor of the Mexican Presbyterian Church, 
started in 1912. Reverend E. S. Rodriguez has been 
pastor since 1916. He has carried on vacation Bible 
schools for twenty years, with splendid results, 
reaching many children from Catholic homes. The 
Mexican Woman’s Auxiliary does a splendid work, 
meeting each week for Bible study under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Rodriguez. The Sunday school and 
young people are well organized and carry on with 
Spanish-speaking teachers, 

“In His Name,” we have tried to minister to the 
stranger in our land. We have fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, visited those in prison, and have 
made known the way of salvation. 





Is It? Yes! (Continued from page 497) 


as he related to me the conditions under which he 
expected to do this. His income had never been at 
any time over seven hundred dollars a year. He lived 
in a community where there was no high school, no 
organized social opportunities of any kind for his 
children, and no church organizations for young 
people. He had with him a daughter, a young girl 
fourteen years old, with rosy cheeks, a picture of 
health, and who perhaps had never been to a drug 
store or a beauty parlor. This man and this girl 
most diplomatically and tactfully pled for one of 
our work places that she might enter high school 
and take her place as one of our two hundred 
students. The best proposition that I could make 
this father for his daughter was a half work scholar- 
ship, which means that he has assumed the respon- 
sibility for seventy dollars and has already paid half 
of it. In addition to this, he is furnishing books, 
clothes, and other incidental expenses. The girl is 
one of the happiest and brightest children in our 
student body. 

After all, what is in store for this “immortelle” 
as she takes her place here under the guiding hand 
of our Christian faculty and supported by our be- 
loved Church? I see her from day to day at her 
work in the kitchen and dining-room with a smile 
on her face which expresses the appreciation of her 
heart as she learns the best habits of work under 
Miss Emma, our very efficient dietitian and matron. 
I see her as she attends the Home Economics classes, 
pursuing her studies in child care, cooking, sewing, 
family relationships, home nursing, and other units 
that are taught in that department of our school. 
I see her as she attends the classes in home industries 
and learns to make rugs, pillow cases, and other 
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articles which make a home more homelike. I see 
her as she takes her place in our recreational program 
learning the folk games, athletic games, and so forth. 
I see her in the young people’s work, in the Sunday 
school, at church, learning, perhaps for the first 
time, her duty and relationship to her Master. Since 
she has not made a profession as yet, perhaps I will 
see her before the year is out as she marches down 
the aisle and pledges her allegiance to Jesus Christ 
as her Lord and Saviour. Yes, this is one child, but 
I might have taken any one of several score and the 
result would have been a very similar picture. 

Thirteen years ago I was chosen by the Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission Committee to take charge of 
this work, and during that time have seen two 
hundred fifty boys and girls receive their diplomas 
from our rostrum. About sixty per cent of these 
went out from us having found their Master while 
here. Again, between fifty and sixty per cent of 
this number have spent one or more years in col- 
lege. About twenty-five per cent are teaching in 
Letcher County schools. Many others are teaching 
in schools of other communities. Many more have 
learned the valuable lessons necessary to overcome 
the difficulties of life and to live above the dis- 
appointments that lie ahead. 

Around the words of our motto. which is, “Train- 
ing for Christian Leadership,” we have built our 
year’s program and are moving ahead with the hope 
that God will bless us here in our work with this 
splendid group of boys and girls. Will you who 
read this article not also join with us at the throne 
of grace for our Master’s benediction? Is it 
worth while? Yes! 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN COURTS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON* 


THE LAST RELIGIOUS CENSUS (1926) LISTED 213 DIF- 
ferent denominations in the United States. Each of 
these denominations has its own peculiar organiza- 
tion. There are however four distinctive types of 
church government, into which all of them may be 
placed: 

MONARCHY 


First, the Papal type, embodied in the Roman 
Catholic Church, governed by a single individual, 
the Pope, who claims to have inherited Peter’s au- 
thority as the vicar of Christ. 


OLIGARCHY 


Second, the Episcopal type, represented by the 
Protestant Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal 
churches, which are governed by bishops who, in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and others, claim 
to be the successors of the apostles, and essential to 
the existence of the church. 


PURE DEMOCRACY 


Third, the Congregational type, represented by 
Baptist and Congregational churches, in which each 
congregation is an independent unit. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 


Fourth, the Presbyterian type, found in Presby- 
terian and Reformed churches, which are governed 
by representative elders, arranged in a series of as- 
cending courts. 

Some have claimed that this last type of govern- 
ment was the model after which that of the United 
States was formed. This claim cannot be substan- 
tiated. As Dr. R. E. Thompson has written: “It is 
not in the field of political but in that of ecclesiasti- 
cal life that the Presbyterian method of synodical 
government attains a significance far wider than the 
reach of the denomination. The Presbyterian synod 
of colonial times stood entirely alone. It was the 
only instance in which the collective wisdom and 
discretion of the whole body was brought to bear 
continuously upon the affairs of an American 
church. . . . If today the interests and affairs of 
every great Protestant denomination in the land are 
in the hands of conference, convention, or synod of 
some sort, meeting periodically, and with ministerial 
and lay members voting equally, it may fairly be 
claimed that all have walked in the footsteps of the 
Presbyterians.” 

————— 


"Professor of Church. History and Church Polity, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
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The first of these Presbyterian courts is the Ses- 
sion, which consists of the pastor (or teaching 
elder), who serves as moderator or chairman, and 
the elders (ruling) of a church. The church session 
is charged with maintaining the spiritual govern- 
ment of the church, and is the final and supreme 
authority within the local church. To fulfill this re- 
sponsibility, the session is entrusted with various 
powers, including the following: (1) Power of ad- 
ministration: “to concert the best methods for pro- 
moting the spiritual interests of the congregation”; 
(2) Power of oversight, which includes supervision 
of all organizations and all activities of the congre- 
gation, and of the use of all the funds and all the 
property of the church; (3) Power to receive and 
dismiss members; (4) Power to elect commissioners 
to presbytery and synod; (5) Judicial power: “to 
inquire into the knowledge, principles and Christian 
conduct of the church members under its care; and 
to censure those found delinquent.” This power, 
which for many years most nearly characterized the 
activity of a Presbyterian session, has long passed 
into disuse. 


A recent amendment to the Book of Church Or- 
der allows churches to elect elders for a limited term 
of active service (popularly, though incorrectly 
known as the rotary system). The majority of con- 
gregations however continue to elect elders, accord- 
ing to the traditional Presbyterian custom, for life. 


The second court in order is the Presbytery, 
which consists of all the ministers and one ruling 
elder from each church within a certain district. 
The size of these districts varies according to the 
size of the state and the density of the Presbyterian 
population. Thus there are nine presbyteries in the 
State of Texas, nine also in North Carolina, but only 
three in Oklahoma and West Virginia. Mecklenburg 
Presbytery, the largest in the Assembly, has seventy 
ministers, ninety-one churches, and more than 18,- 
ooo members; while Indian Presbytery in Oklahoma 
has only ten ministers, fifteen churches, and 525 
members. 


The presbytery exercises immediate jurisdiction 
over the particular churches within its bounds. Its 
principal business is: (1) To receive candidates for 
the ministry, and to license and ordain them after 
they have completed the prescribed course of 
study. (2) To receive and install ministers. A min- 
ister is subject not to the local church, but to his 
presbytery, which allows him to receive a call, and 
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installs him as pastor. Ministers who come from 
other presbyteries must be examined on their theo- 
logical views and formally received into the pres- 
bytery. (3) To review the records of the sessions 
which are sent to the spring meeting of the presby- 
tery. In reviewing these records the presbytery is 
concerned whether the proceedings have been cor- 
rectly recorded; whether they have been regular 
and in accordance with the constitution; whether 
they have been wise, equitable, and suited to pro- 
mote the welfare of the church; and whether the 
lawful injunctions of the higher court have been 
obeyed. (4) To elect commissioners and to send 
overtures and reports to the General Assembly. (5) 
To appoint standing committees to whom the busi- 
ness coming before presby tery is referred for con- 
sideration. (6) To appoint permanent committees 
which shall have the charge of the work of presby- 
tery between the stated meetings. The most impor- 
tant of these are: the Committee on Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief, the committee which 
has oversight of ministerial candidates, and is charged 
just now with the promotion of the Minister’s An- 
nuity Fund; the Committee on Religious Education, 
which promotes a program of religious education 
within the presbytery; the Home Mission Commit- 
tee, which has oversight of all churches and mis- 
sions in the presbytery, which receive aid from pres- 
bytery, synod or General Assembly, and which de- 
vises plans for missionary advance within the 
bounds of the presbytery; and the Stewardship Com- 
mittee, which prepares the budget for the benevo- 
lent causes of the Assembly, synod and presbytery, 
and suggests the amounts to be asked of the various 
churches. 

Some of the work of the presbytery is entrusted 
to commissions (committees with power to act). 
The last General Assembly enacted an amendment 
.to the Book of Church Order which directs that 
each presbytery erect a permanent commission on 
the Minister and His Work to take special oversight 
of churches without pastors. This commission is to 
advise with churches regarding temporary supplies, 
stated supplies and pastors. It is provided that “the 
presbytery shall permit a call to be placed in the 
hands of a minister only when the committee of 
the local church has consulted the commission of 
the presbytery before the name is presented to the 
congregation.” 

The third Presbyterian court in order is the 
Synod, which, like the presbytery, consists of all 
ministers and one ruling elder from each church 
within its bounds, and which exercises jurisdiction 
over its constituent presbyteries. Synods are organ- 
ized for the most part along state lines. Thus there 
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is a synod for every Southern state except Mary- 
land, whose few churches are included within the 
Synod of Virginia, and every synod bears a state 
name except the Synod of Appalachia (which in- 
cludes certain mountain territory within the states 
of Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee), and 
Snedecor Memorial, our one Negro Synod. 

The synod meets annually, for the most part in 
the fall. It has high inspirational value—at times— 
but generally speaking is the least important of our 
four courts. It receives reports from the presby- 
teries, and transmits reports to the General Assem- 
bly. It is especially concerned with business which 
is state-wide in character, and which must be con- 
ducted by state-wide organizations. Every state has 
certain institutions, orphan asylums, secondary 
schools, or colleges which are controlled by the 
synod. In some cases, aggressive home mission work 
has been delegated to the synod; in other cases, 
synodical home missions enable the stronger presby- 
teries to aid the weaker. Synods now are develop- 
ing strong religious education programs. In a short 
time every synod or group of synods will have a 
director called a regional director who will promote 
a program of religious education in that region. Re- 
ligious work at state institutions is ordinarily under 
the direction of the synod. 

The highest court, the court of last resort, the 
supreme court of the Presbyterian Church, is the 
General Assembly, which meets annually in May. 
Commissioners to the General Assembly are elected 
by the presbytery, ministers and elders in equal num- 
bers, according to the number of communicants. 
The General Assembly superintends the concerns of 
the whole Church, i. e., the affairs and matters which 
concern all the particular churches of the denomina- 
tion. Its principal business is: 

(1) To determine our ecclesiastical relations. Each 
year the Assembly hears official representatives from, 
and exchanges greetings with, other religious or- 
ganizations. It determines our attitude toward the 
Federal Council, the proposed World Council of 
Churches, the Alliance of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches throughout the world. It must 
finally accept or reject any plan of church union. 

(2) To maintain or amend the constitution of the 
Church. The constitution consists of three doc- 
trinal symbols (Confession of Faith, Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms) and the Book of Church Or- 
der, which includes a Form of Government, a Rule 
of Discipline, and a Directory for Worship. Changes 
in any of these portions of the constitution must 
be instituted and finally enacted by the General As- 
sembly. In recent years a number of changes have 
been made in the Form of Government; last year 
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the General Assembly sent down to the presbyteries 
certain proposed changes in the Confession of Faith. 

(3) To receive overtures, communications, and 

rs which are referred to its standing commit- 
tees, and brought back before it for action. 

(4) To receive and issue appeals, references, and 
complaints regularly brought before it from the in- 
ferior courts. 

(5) To receive the annual reports of the execu- 
tive and permanent committees. The benevolent 
work of the Church as a whole is entrusted to four 
executive committees, Foreign Missions, Home Mis- 
sions, Religious Education, and Christian Education. 
In addition there are: the Committee on Steward- 
ship and Finance, which co6érdinates the work of 
these four committees, and prepares the benevolent 
budget for submission to the General Assembly; the 
Committee on Promotion, which carries on a united 
program of education in the Church; the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, which directs the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary; and a number of permanent 
committees, for example, the Permanent Committee 
on Moral and Social Welfare. The members of all 
these committees are elected by the General Assem- 
bly, and all report directly to the General Assembly. 
Their reports, in printed form, are referred to stand- 
ing committees, which make a thorough study of 
them and submit their recommendations to the As- 
sembly for action. The major work of the Assem- 
bly revolves about these reports, with their recom- 
mendations. 

There was a time when Presbyterians claimed 
that every aspect of their organization was “either 
expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and 
necessary consequence may be deduced therefrom.” 
Today we are more inclined to argue that this sys- 
tem of church government is in accord with Scrip- 
tural principles. We feel sure that on the whole it 


is the best form of government, and most in accord 
with American conceptions of life. It does not move 
so quickly, or at first so efficiently, as other more 
autocratic forms, but it combines democracy with 
efficiency as no other type of church government 
does; we believe that as no other it allows the wis- 
dom of the whole body to be applied finally to every 
part. 

“When John Calvin began his life work,” says 
Dr. Walter L. Lingle (in Presbyterians: Their His- 
tory and Beliefs), “representative government had 
practically perished from the earth. The nations 
were ruled by absolute monarchs who believed in 
the divine rights of kings, but not in the rights of 
the people. The church was ruled by an absolute 
autocrat who believed in his own infallibility, and 
who not only claimed the right to rule the church 
with autocratic power, but the right to crown and 
uncrown kings. 

“When John Calvin went back to his Bible, and 
there re-discovered the representative form of gov- 
ernment by elders, and gave that form of govern- 
ment to the church in Geneva he turned loose an 
idea that was revolutionary, and full of dynamite 
for autocracy of every kind. It has caused kingdoms 
and thrones to totter and fall. That idea was carried 
to France, Holland, Scotland, England, North Ire- 
land, America and other lands. Wherever it went, 
it came into conflict with tyranny in the church 
and in the state. Wherever men became Presbyte- 
rians, they became imbued with the idea that one of 
their divine and inalienable rights was the right of 
self-government, and they stood ready to fight and 
die, if need be, for civil and religious liberty.” 

Today when civil and religious liberty is once 
more called in question, Presbyterianism again has 
a distinctive mission to fulfill. 





How are you observing your Home Mission Season—October 1 through 


November 6? Complete plans have been sent to your pastor, to your auxiliary 


president and to your secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions. Your help is 


needed to make this observance noteworthy. 
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Dr. Levie and a Korean dentist are at work on patients, while Dr. R. M. Wilson examines for T.B. and leprosy 


The Dentist and the Dulcet 


By J. KELLY UNGER* 
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WHAT DO PEOPLE THINK ABOUT WHEN THE buzzer very remarkable that the Lord put His hands on this 
buzzes and the grinder grinds and the dentist says, young graduate of the Atlanta Dental School after 
“Ab, ab,” plus a weak senile, “Now it’s nearly over, his graduation, and that in six months after his con- 
just a minute”? (Seems everything is over.) Sitting version he was here in Korea. When people asked 
in the chair of our mission dentist a few weeks ago, him about his work for missions, he said, “The Lord 
it occurred to me that tens of thousands in our way- called me to speak through the mouths of mission- 
back country villages here in Korea were undoubt- aries,” and most certainly he has spoken eloquently 
edly the victims of numerous diseases and were suf- thus for the last 16 years. We missionaries today are 
fering pain day and night from decayed teeth and genuinely thankful for this speech, and the health 
abscessed roots. When Dr. Levie gave me a breath- of the mission in Korea can be traced in large mea- 
ing spell, we discussed the possibility of his coming sure to his faithful work. This is as much as I dare 
with me on some of my preaching trips, bringing say about him. 
with him his efficient assistant and putting on a num- I went ahead of Dr. Levie to the first church 
ber of dental clinics. He gladly consented to do this where we were to put on the clinic, and was teach- 
good thing, and in a few days we were in the coun- ing the Epistle of James when he arrived. I was 
try carrying out these plans. telling all that James said about the tongue—and 
Let me say a word about Dr. Levie. Not many more—when Dr. Levie and his Korean assistant 
dentists are called to the mission field, but it seems came up. I soon dropped the tongue that he might 
take up the struggle within the mouths. Soon pans, 
Rev. J. Kelly Unger, DD., is on eraigilitiie tmledeansy a lamps, rattle-trap chairs, and the familiar dental drug 
tioned at Soonchun, Korea. odors filled the church, and in a hurry we were 
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lining up the crowd for serious business. Right there 
in the church the mouths opened and the teeth 
rolled out. In no time there were over a hundred 

ople waiting. This was the first dental work ever 
done in this whole territory, so you can imagine (or 
maybe you can’t) the fear, hesitation, and excite- 
ment that began. Several little children with teeth 
decayed up to the gums and pus coming out where 
the roots stuck out were led in, and a great howl 
went up. A little later the Christian teacher of the 
near-by school brought in 73 pupils. All of a sud- 
den we instituted modern dental methods into the 
system. All this was going on in the church. Over 
in the corner was the little dulcet organ, and Miss 
Janet Crane, who was with us as organist, asked what 
I thought of music to sooth the savage breast. I did 
not know what it would do to their breasts, but I 
was not afraid to try anything after seeing the teeth 
roll out. She got her choir of four girls together 
and while Dr. Levie and his Korean assistant stuck 
and pulled, they sang softly and sweetly to the 
strains of the dulcet. And did it dulce? 

A case both amusing and pitiful was that of an 
old woman who wanted to be nice, she also wanted 
her teeth. Dr. Levie told her she had ten teeth that 
should by all means come out. So, smiling and with 
the utmost kindness she told him he could have his 
choice of any one of the ten. However, she insisted 
that even though she was giving him his choice she 
retained supervision over them and selecting the 
number was her prerogative. He finally pulled all 
ten, with her permission, and that too even without 
any but the smallest bit of novocain. What a den- 
tist! You know they can make you believe anything 
comes from decayed teeth, and when they include 
their fearful consequences, they can even change the 
leopard’s spots, or something like that. 

The youngest patient was four years of age and 
the oldest seventy-five. One crazy man came to the 
dental clinic—and did it give trouble to make him 
part with his seven front teeth? However, when 
they were out, he was as proud as a boy with a toy 
train, but he looked ridiculous. I was reminded of 
the poem, 


“There’s the man who can smile in the evening, 
There’s the man who can smile in the morn, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When his two front teeth are gone.” 


The teeth of the seventy-three school children 
Were interesting. Not one of the girls needed any 
work—there were ten little girls. But of the sixty- 
three boys, fifteen had teeth to be pulled. They 
tanged in age from nine to fifteen years. One of the 
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boys was so frightened that he got into the dental 
chair and lay down on his stomach. 

About 200 patients were seen in a day and a half, 
and 223 teeth were extracted. Nothing was charged, 
and do you know why? The ladies of the Louisiana 
Synod gave drugs, towels, cotton, etc. Think of the 
great relief, the future good benefit to their health, 
and the hearing of the gospel such a gift brought 
these people. Listen to this—right in the midst of 
the extractions we called a halt for thirty minutes 
and gave a sermon to the more than one hundred 
gathered at the time. 

A few days later we held another clinic in another 
of my churches. This time we took the names and 
addresses and ages of all who came. That day 176 
patients were seen and 415 teeth extracted. And 
what a day! From morning till night those two 
dentists worked. We made the patients form in line 
and no time was lost. Most of the patients were 
women and their mouths were terrible. One woman 
had eleven extractions. Quite a number walked ten 
miles and back ten miles, less several teeth. Still more 
walked five miles each way. The night preaching 
service showed that the people were interested in 
the message of eternal life, for the church was 
crowded, and when we asked those who had been 
led to come because of the dental clinic, there were 
80 who raised their hands. 

And now the final big clinic. We held this in one 
of the larger churches. From 8:30 A. M. until 6:30 
P. M. the church was so crowded that the people 
could hardly get in. Most of the time there was a 
line of 250 people waiting. Dr. Wilson had come 
out to examine the possible T. B. and leper patients. 
Dr. Levie went for the teeth and the Bible Woman 
kept the crowd in line. I have never seen such a 
day. Some lepers were found, several T. B. patients 
were discovered, and—listen—in the one day and a 
little over, the dentists pulled 745 teeth. Such sights 
I never saw, sometimes a half dozen roots sticking 
through the gums, and of course there was pus. 
Such cases were not exceptions. These people were 
ignorant of what this poison all these years was 
doing to their health. This day there were three 
women who each had fifteen teeth taken out, and 
their mouths were just as I have described. One 
wonders how they can live at all with such mouths. 

After this eventful day, we ran out to another 
church for the next morning, and 254 more teeth 
were pulled. About noon we slowed up and no pa- 
tients came. We had been figuring the two days’ 
work, and had pulled 999 teeth. We were wonder- 
ing if we could get 1,000. No more came, so we 
packed up and got to our car on the roadside. All 
were ready to go, when a man came running up, 
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mouth open. The Korean dentist hurriedly got out 
his pullers, and without novocain or anything else, 
out came number 1,000. 

The total number of teeth pulled in five days of 
work 1,638. Total cost to us, fifteen cents per tooth. 
Total value to their health and happiness, untold! 
But the fundamental idea of it all is to tell them 
that Jesus died to save them from sin. We have hun- 
dreds of their names, and are writing to every one 
of them a personal letter, asking them to accept 
Christ as their Saviour, and enclosing a tract. When 
we go back itinerating in the fall to their villages, 
we will call upon them, and we believe they will 
be more willing to come to our services and more 
ready for the gospel. Every year, twice a year, we 
will write them, and every year, twice a year, we 
will visit them when we are near their homes. And 
all this is to teach them a better way to live and a 
sure way to die. So far as I know this work is 
unique. I have not heard of a work anywhere that 
includes all that this does, and we hope in the future 
greater things are in store along this line here. Some 
day I hope to have a full-time dentist to itinerate 
with me, giving relief to constant sufferers who are 
in every village. 





An interesting thing happened in this connection, 
A fine Christian friend of mine wrote that he had a 
certain amount in his tithe and wanted to know if 
I could use it. I wrote him of this work, and at once 
he sent a check that more than covers all the work 
done. I sent his letter to Dr. Levie and his answer 
was, “I am investigating the possibility of getting a 
little motor run on batteries which we could take 
to the country with us.” See how God works things. 


We want Korea to know that no man has a pain 
that we as Christians are not interested in, that all 
who suffer are our concern, that compassion is a part 
of Christ’s gospel, and that we are never indifferent 
to their needs. Above all we long to tell them there 
is a better land over there, and that we, by His grace 
and love, have come to open the door to all who 
will accept Him. This is the gospel that fed the five 
thousand, the compassion that cured the leper, the 
love that took little children in His arms and blessed 
them, the message that said, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Pray that these sheep find their Shepherd, and 
that we may be used to bring them into the fold. 





Paragraphs from a Peripatetic Missionary 


In one town, Ngala and Ngondo, two Christian 
women, got offended with each other and fought. 
Each told her story. “Don’t enter the embellish- 
ments, just say ‘she offended me.’” They did not 
heed. They went into particulars, graphic. The 
native leaders told them each to cook some food and 
bring it to church in the morning. Ngala cooked a 
nice portion. Ngondo brought just a small portion. 
A sixty-year-old Christian woman came along just 
then and we got her to eat with them. So their 
difficulty was settled. 


* * * 


At Dibu we were examining Christians to give 
out tokens for the Communion. I noticed a sister 
about sixty years old. She seemed to be watching 
everything. Her name is Madia Tshikuakua. When 
I asked about her vigilance, her reply was, “These 
are my children.” That night at our service several 
new people came forward to accept Christ. She 


*Rev. Plumer Smith, Mutoto, Congo Belge, is an evangelistic 
missionary. 
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By PLUMER SMITH* 


came into the church and sat while we talked to 
them and enrolled them. “God’s work in this vil- 
lage belongs to Mama Madia Tshikuakua,” the vil- 
lagers say. When a mother brought her baby to be 
baptized, Madia came and stood by her and took 
the same vows as the mother. “Some more of my 
people.” I long to be able to pray the prayer that 
she prayed at the conclusion of that baptismal serv- 
ice, and to smile the smile that she smiles all day 
long. 
* * *” 

We call the church members one by one and ask 
as to their Christian life. One afternoon a man of 
about sixty came in drunk and told us about it. 
The preacher said he had never been to church 
before. I took fifteen minutes time out and talked 
to him straight, then I said, “Tonight we preach to 
the unsaved. If you know three old men about your 
age, bring them along.” That night these four 
sixty-year-olds had front seats. Three of them came 
forward as accepting Christ. I hope the preacher 
there does not let them slip. 
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TE YEAR WHICH CLOSED IN May COMPLETES A QUAR- 
ter of a century of labor in this vineyard, and the 
customary exercises and generous gifts and expres- 
sions from the field, presbytery, and friends, proved 
a source of needed encouragement in a year full of 
radical readjustment, and a complete change of field 
and type of service. 

Needless to say, the sympathetic coéperation of 
the members of the station did all that love could 
to ease the pain of transfer from a field and from co- 
workers one learned to love as his own family. Satan 
has, on the other hand, done all he could to mar the 
work of the field, just as it reached its highest peak 
of self-support, and seemed ready to enter a new 
stage of development. The failure to secure the 
seventh pastor on native support, after all arrange- 
ments had been made, and after weak groups had 
made thrilling sacrifices to make the call, was a 
great disappointment, and the call is still open! One 
of the six pastors has returned to his home, another 
field is in a precarious condition, and one of the 
strongest magistrates is threatened with a vacancy. 
Besides this there is spiritual damage due to fun- 
damental lack of strength in the face of terrific pres- 
sure, with material disaster the apparent alternate to 
aspiritual disaster whose enormity could not be per- 
sonally anticipated, for lack of experience that comes 
only through ages of Christian background. 

The summer was spent in preparation for the tre- 
mendous responsibility of teaching Theology in the 
Seminary. The thoughtfulness and hard work on 
the part of Dr. Reynolds [whose place on the faculty 
Dr. Crane has taken], putting his work in reach of 
one who can only limp behind him, linguistically, 
can never be forgotten, but is deeply appreciated. 
An entire textbook had been re-translated literally 
into English and types, with marginal notes in the 
text itself giving meanings of abstract and unusual 
Chinese terms. Thanks to these “ponies” and the ad- 
ditional aid of his well-equipped secretary, one has 
“gotten by” day by day, depending on the Holy 
Spirit and the patience of the students, to whom a 
new professor, especially a foreigner, must be a trial 
indeed. Dr. Reynolds’ high standard gives the con- 
stant urge to a higher type of work, and the heaven- 
liness of the subject keeps one in awe at the weak 
vessels the Master chooses for such vital service. 
Mrs. Reynolds was equally thoughtful in fitting the 





*Rev. J. Curtis Crane is an educational missionary, now located 
at Pyeng Yang, Korea. He and Mrs. Crane are now on furlough 
in the United States. 
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A Quarter of a Century in Korea 


By J. C. CRANE* 


home and grounds, so that every flower was bloom- 
ing a royal welcome when we arrived! Every room 
reminds of them—and their example in the com- 
munity only emphasizes one’s shortcomings, and de- 
pendence on Him who said: “Say not, 1 am a child; 
for to whomsoever I shall send thee thou shalt go, 
and whatsoever I shall command thee thou shalt 
speak.” (A. S. V.) 

Before moving, a quick visit to the two country 
centers gave opportunity for conference with a 
number of church leaders, as did the trip earlier to 
the men’s class in Soonchun, with its field meeting. 
In addition, 500 odd miles of actual itineration was 
done, covering a total of 26 out of the 45 groups. 
Help from Mr. Cummings was greatly appreciated, 
and vacations were utilized to the limit. Mr. H. C. 
Kim has done splendid work reaching many of the 
groups we could not touch, and caring for many 
problems that ordinarily come to the missionary. 

The Pulgyo group made a decided step forward, 
having two elders ordained and calling Pastor Kim 
Hyung Mo, a college graduate whose wife is also a 
Speer Graduate and a graduate of the Higher Bibli- 
cal Seminary. No couple in the presbytery is so 
well equipped to do the work of the ministry, and 
the junction of the three counties, affecting the 
morale of groups in all three, is a strategic place to 


locate such a man. We appreciate Dr. Preston’s , 


willingness to contribute the first-fruit from the 
splendid work of training he is doing. The new 
couple will need our prayers for “there are many 
adversaries.” 

At Posung, the usual union class with Dr. Knox 
and Mr. Hopper proved a great inspiration, and re- 
sulted in the subscription of yen 1700 for a new 
church building. At Kwayak, subscriptions have 
been made for a union church—uniting near-by 
smaller groups, and a good start on a new buildin 
has been made in subscriptions at Kohung. All three 
of the vital towns in the field are thus faced with 
building programs that double or treble the maxi- 
mum possibilities in the congregations’ giving. The 
support of the pastor takes all they can ordinarily 
give, and the rising cost of living, and of land, makes 
the problem a great one. Were I able I should make 
the small investment necessary which would place 
the church in homes at least equal to the ordinary 
place of business. 

At Narado, the colporteur has suffered so much 
illness that half of his time was lost, but in spite of 
that he has made a good witness and sold more than 
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was formerly sold on full time. However, the per- 
secution of the church is so severe there, and the 
lack of leadership apparently will cause the aban- 
donment of that point. One boy who taught his 
blind brother many of the songs was beaten to un- 
consciousness by his parents for attending church, 
and public-school students were threatened with 
expulsion if they attended, while pledges were taken 
from their parents prohibiting it. 


The year has seen a great victory, morally for the 
church, in the passage, at its instigation, of the bill 


prohibiting minors from buying tobacco or liquor, 
with fines to parents and merchants, etc. 

The seminary has the largest enrollment in his- 
tory—171—with a new class of 95, and every room 
is full, some even in the aisles. Crowded conditions 
everywhere—a library with no place for new books. 
Pyeng Yang Station has done everything possible to 
make us feel at home and we appreciate their many 
kindnesses. 

“A great door and effectual is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries.” Pray ye for us, for 
without your backing we can do nothing. 





WOULD 


YOU—# 


By AURINE WILKINS* 





The women walked 100 miles to Bible class 


WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO WALK MORE THAN 
100 miles to attend a Bible Study class? The accom- 
panying picture shows some women in Korea who 
walked that far and carried rice on their heads, their 
supply of food for ten days, and it was winter! 
WOULD YOU, if you were more than 80 years 
old, attend a Bible class for ten days and live in a 
crowded dormitory with twenty women in each 
room, no room for all to lie flat on the floor, some 
having to sleep sitting upright, leaning against the 
walls? Out of a class of 350 women in Soonchun, 
Korea, more than 20 were over 80 years of age. 
WOULD YOU come back to church the next 
day if on Saturday night an unbelieving husband 
dragged you from the service by the hair of your 
head and said, “If you have anything more to do 
with those Jesus-believing people you cannot enter 
my house again?” That happened in Korea a few 
years ago. Sunday found the woman in her church 


*Miss Wilkins is an evangelistic missionary stationed at Soon- 
chun, Korea. 
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four miles away, and she has been faithful ever 
since. Her husband no longer persecutes her and she 
continues in prayer that he, too, will soon accept 
her Saviour. 

WOULD YOU give your savings of twenty years 
to help build a church in your village? The Korean 
woman who was dragged from the service brought 
to the missionary 150 yen, about $50 in American 
money, and said to her, “This is every bit I have 
saved for twenty years. Please keep it until I can 
save enough to build a church in my village, for we 


need one so badly.” 


WOULD YOU, if you had reached middle age 
without learning to read, try to learn a very diffi- 
cult written language? Would you be willing to sit 
down after a hard day’s work and study in order to 
be able to read the Bible? Many Korean women are 
so eager to be able to read the Bible, the only Book 
they know, that they spend hours in study. 

WOULD YOU continue to be a sweet, lovely 
Christian if each day your unbelieving mother-in- 
law piled heavy burdens upon you, and on Sundays 
gave you twice as much work to do? Suppose each 
time you returned from a service your husband per- 
secuted you, often causing the blood to come be- 
tween blows? Many, many Christian women in 
Korea have to bear just that kind of persecution. 
How true it is that a man’s foes are those of his own 
household. What a comfort it is for them to read 
the words of Jesus, “Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

The faith, courage and zeal of the Korean Chris- 
tians in spite of almost unspeakable hardships is a 
constant inspiration and challenge to all of us. Many 
times I have asked myself these same questions and 
I ask them again today: 


WOULD I——? WOULD YOU-——? 
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Top row—Dr. W. F. Bull, D.D., of Kunsan, Korea, and a group at the close of a morning Bible-study hour; class composed 
entirely of native Christians—elders, deacons, etc., all very active church workers 
Lower row—Trained band of helpers who go with Dr. Bull to assist with the music and personal work during the meetings. 
A night meeting—the crowd almost entirely non-Christian. The picture was taken by flashlight 


Visualizing Ways of Working 
In Rev. W. F. Bull’s Field, Kunsan, Korea 





KWANGJU NEWS 


By L. T. NEWLAND* 


ONE MISSIONARY DECIDED TO RECIPROCATE THE MANY 
kindnesses received from country churches while 
itinerating by making up several jars of the very 
pungent turnip and cabbage pickle so dear to the 
Koreans. It starts off with cabbage and turnips, and 


KL 


“Rev. L. T. Newland, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary, lo- 
cated at Kwangju, Korea. Dr. Newland has served our Korea Mis- 
Sion twenty-seven years. 
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then wanders off into various side tracks, such as 
fish, garlic, ginger, sesame seed, liberal doses of red 
peppers, and many other condiments. The result is 
amazingly oderiferous and to a westerner entirely 
indigestible, but to a Korean the setting for a well- 
balanced meal. When the men and women come 
into the Bible Institutes often they bring just rice 
and salt and live on that the whole time they are 
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studying. When great pails of this pickle, whose 
presence could not be hidden even if one wanted 
to, were carried to the dormitories, a near riot fol- 
lowed. About fifteen bushels of pickle, costing some 
$8.00, disappeared, and one missionary was voted a 
great success by all from his field. 

* « * 

When we examined some candidates who wished 
to go to the seminary, one question was asked them 
that would sound strange in an American setting and 
might turn back many applicants. It was, “Should 
you ever be called upon to lay down your life for 
Jesus and His gospel, would you be willing to do 
it?” That is a very practical question in Korea just 
now, and I am glad to say they all answered “yes’ 
without hesitation. 

* * * 

One man 60 years old came up for examination. 
I wish I could give you his whole history. He is 
wealthy and influential and has held numberless po- 
sitions under both the old Korean and the present 
Japanese government, for he ranks as a baron—or 
perhaps a little higher—it is difficult to know just 
what his rank would be in western lands. He has 
been converted just five years, but he was soundly 
converted, and has been just as enthusiastic for the 
Lord as he was in worldly affairs before he believed. 


His clan is entirely disgusted with him, and so are’ 


his former associates in governmental offices, but he 









has given himself to the Lord, and, as he said, he 
had prepared himself well to serve the world, he 
now wants to prepare himself as best he can to serve 
God the rest of his years. He knows his Bible now 
better than many preachers, and has already made 
several trips to the capital to consult teachers on 
some passage of Scripture that he did not under- 
stand. 
- + a 
A young girl came to me the other day to be ex- 
amined for the catechumenate. She is an orphan, 
and has been working in the silk mills, but the fact 
that she could not keep Sunday preyed on her con- 
science until she gave up her only job and is now 
in the Bible Institute with no idea how she can live, 
after she has spent the little money she saved in the 
mill on this month of Bible study. That may seem 
like a very foolish thing to do, and I suppose | 
should have advised her to save her money for her 
uncertain future, but when I asked her this question, 
“If persecutions arise, as they will, and you are called 
upon to suffer for Christ, will you then let your 
faith slip and deny Him?”, her eyes filled with tears, 
and barely through her ‘sob I caught the reply, 
“How could I ever deny my Lord?” When a young 
Mary of Korea loves her Lord that much, who am 
I that I should put food and clothes before her 
hunger for more knowledge of the One so dear to 
her heart? 





A Winter Vacation Camp in Mexico 


By JAMES HERVEY ROSS* 


DuRING THE FIRST WEEK OF DECEMBER, WHILE 
Americans our age were poring over schoolbooks 
in steam-heated buildings, and dreaming dreams of 
summer days that it seemed would never come, a 
dozen of us, three adults and nine boys, thrilled to 
eight days of “roughing it” in the Michoacan moun- 
tains. For me it was a new experience in Mexico— 
a real camp, with tents and roaring campfires i in the 
evening, and food flavored with outdoor spices; but 
for some of the boys, including my y ounger brother, 
Bill, it was their second or third experience with our 
Boys’ Vacation Camps. 

To many of you in the “States,” a summer camp 
is as regular an occurrence as a bath on Saturday 
night, or gravy on rice, but*to Mexico the idea is 
fairly new. My brother and I were able to appre- 
ciate the “newness” of such an idea as far as the 


*James Hervey Ross is the son of our missionaries in Mexico, 
He is studying medicine in Mexico City. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. L. Ross. 
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mountain people around us were concerned, with 
our experience upon first arriving in the neighbor- 
hood of the camp, but we shall come to that later. 

Now that our mission schools are closed, the na- 
tive church has seized upon this opportunity of 
using the boys’ and girls’ winter-vacation time for 
camps in order to instill in them the sort of moral 
and religious training they formerly received in our 
schools. And, aside from the knowledge they ac- 
quired in learning to live out of doors, the boys took 
quickly and more or less cheerfully (depending on 
the nature and previous camping experience of the 
individual) to the ordinary work of keeping a camp 
going. Of greater importance, they received in- 
struction intended to guide them in “their physical, 
social, mental, and spiritual development. 


The girls had just held an encampment of eight- 
days duration the last week of November, and as 
both camps share the same rather meagre equip- 
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Lunch time for the campers in the 
Michoacan Mountains. Billy Ross 
is on the extreme right, middle 
row 


ment—two tents and just enough cooking and eating 
utensils—it meant transferring it quickly and get- 
ting it in shape in time for the boys to put up when 
they arrived. The credit for the efficiency with 
which this was accomplished goes largely to the 
camp director, Rev. Nicanor Gomez, grandson of 
one of the first martyrs of the church in Mexico, 
and his able assistants, his cousin, Rev. Gamaliel Go- 
mez, and a faithful lay worker, Sr. Rodolfo Reyna. 
These men, who have been with the camps during 
the brief four years of their existence, make up the 
camp faculty, and I, as “hybrid camper,” sometimes 
enjoyed faculty rating (especially when assuming 
the role of physical director, for we faithfully went 
through the performance of our “daily dozens” in 
the mornings). More often I shared in the work of 
serving tables, splitting firewood, grinding corn for 
our tortillas, bringing water for the cooks, and so 
on, with the rest of the regular campers. 

The camp site was a piney cove up in the Michoa- 
can section of the Sierra Madre Range, about a kilo- 
meter from a little flag stop on the narrow-gauge 
railroad between Mexico City and Zitacuaro. My 
brother Bill and I arrived at the flag station a day 
ahead of the appointed time, and met with the most 
unusual reception. There was no one to meet us 
from camp, so we “hoofed” it across the mountain 
trail to the little village mentioned in our camp cor- 
respondence as the nearest point to the encampment, 
and when blank faces was all our inquiry about the 
camp netted us, we began to think we were in the 
wrong corner of the world. 

The rarity of our presence as whites finally at- 
tracted the attention of two drunks, one on horse- 
back, who offered to show us the way. They talked 
rather roughly to us and demanded to know what 
our business there could possibly be. I tried to de- 
scribe what a camp should be like, but I noticed, as 
we talked along, that they were leading us farther 
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and farther away from the village and more up a 

lonely trail into the mountains, and my brother and 

I turned from the path*and started for the village 

farmhouses. This made the drunk horseman fu- 

rious, and when an order to us to stop failed to 

accomplish his ends, he wheeled his horse about, 

and the next thing I knew his lariat had settled 

over my head and shoulders. I threw it off, or- 

dered him and his companion away, and Bill and 

I took to our heels! Later we learned that the 

man had taken me for the Antichrist that had 

appeared in the village to bring evil upon the na- 

tives, and he reported that just when he thought 

he had us, we grew wings and flew out from 

among them! I admit we covered ground, but Pr, 
we hardly flew. We learned also that he had re- 
turned for his shotgun to put an end to the unwel- 
come visitors, but his womenfolk prevented his tak- 
ing it out with him. Bill and I spent the night in a 
little hut by the railroad, sharing the same room with 
the man of the house and his family. Next morning 
we were glad to join the group of camperos that 
arrived on the train from Zitacuaro. 

The camp day began with much splashing and 
soaping in the cool mountain stream that flowed 
merrily by. This was followed by calisthenics, and 
the raising of the Mexican flag to the singing of the 
Mexican National Anthem. Until breakfast we spen 
our time in individual meditation and prayer, using 
a booklet based on the general theme of “Service” 
and especially prepared for camps and Bible Insti- 
tutes. Breakfast soon became the object of concen- 
trated attention, and after this the various “commis- 
sions” set about their appointed tasks. For some of 
the boys, especially those from the wealthier homes, 
it was difficult to take a whole-hearted part in the 
ordinary tasks of camp life—theirs was a tradition 
of letting the servants work. But under a barrage of 
boyish but insistent “guying” from their comrades, 
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they learned to take their part of the work will- 
ingly. And for boys of this type it was a lesson well 
worth learning. 

Work done—then came the morning lessons. Out 
under the green of sighing pines, and the filtered 
blue of the sky, we listened to lectures on: “What 
the Church Should Mean to Me,” “The Bible and 
How We Know It Is the Word of God,” and gen- 
eral talks on the subject, “Know Thyself.” We 
varied our program with hikes and games, and the 
irregularity of the terrain, along with the dense 
growth of the semitropics, lent itself admirably for 
exciting treasure hunts. 

Evening brought the warmth and intimacy of the 
campfire. The first one was laid with due ceremony: 
each camper placed a stick upon the fire and joined 
in singing an old Aztec song of the woods, “Can- 
quincuitzcale” that has already become a camp fa- 
vorite. Christians from near-by villages came to sit 
with us about our fogata and listen to the sermons 
that were delivered by one or another of the faculty 
members. Now, for a sermon in these rural districts 


THE DEATH OF Miss E. V. Lee, oN JULY 13, 1938, 
reminds us forcibly of the kindness of God in giv- 
ing her so many years of service, of the variety of 
her gifts and of her work, of the rich experiences 
she enjoyed, of her mind active right to the end, 
and of her body strong almost to the end. 

Our Mexico Mission was founded in 1874 by Rev. 


*Rev. W. A. Ross, D.D., is an evangelistic and educational mis- 
sionary now located at Cuernavacs, Mexico. 
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to be orthodox, it must last at least a full two hours, 
and when I was asked to preach I protested my in- 
ability to hold forth for so long. I had no recourse, 
however, but to attempt a sermon, when two min- 
isters present offered to follow up my talk with ser- 
monettes of their own along the same thought until 
the proper time had been taken up! Even so, we 
finally had to ask our guests to depart. 

Bedtime found us ready for our tents and our 
pine-needle mats. The Aztec for pine needles is 
“ocoshal,’ and the very fragrance of the woods 
seemed to breathe out to us from that ancient and 
descriptive word—at least, we all found rest on our 
“ocoshal” mats, whether or not we all felt the beauty 
in its name. ; 

Other camps are planned for coming years, and I, 
for one, should like to make them a permanent part 
of my vacations from the University School of 
Medicine. This is a worth-while enterprise indeed, 
and one that is worthy of growth both in equipment 
and personnel for the good of Mexico and her Chris- 
tian young men and women. 





Dr. L. J. Coppedge and nurses holding an open-air clinic in a Mexican village, vaccinating against smallpox 


Miss E. V. Lee—An Appreciation 


By W. A. ROSS* 


and Mrs. A. T. Graybill. Miss Lee went to Mexico 
in 1890, and the history of the mission from that time 
to the present is the history of a work in which Miss 
Lee had a vital part. The mission was sixteen years 
old when she joined it, and for forty-eight years of 
the sixty-four of its existence, she served it with her 
whole heart—a record surpassed only by Miss Dy- 
sart, her companion in service until 1932. 

The missionaries who welcomed Miss Lee were 
comparatively young: they were the Graybills, the 
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Halls, Misses Janet Houston and Annie Dysart. She 
at once threw herself into the work, and year by 
year had part with them in establishing the young 
church, Christ working with them. She witnessed 
the early beginnings of the glorious enterprise. She 
knew the first Mexican ministers and other workers, 
helped to guide them in their new life, had part with 
them in the joys and sorrows which always accom- 
pany the planting of the gospel where it is not 
known. We can picture this early group in daily 
counsel together, in school work, in the visits to the 
homes of the people, in the work of the church, and 
in annual meetings. In it all, Miss Lee an active 
member of the group. 

As the years passed other missionaries went to 
Mexico and it was Miss Lee’s turn now to have a 
part in welcoming them, in helping them in the re- 
adjustments to their new work in new conditions. 
Those who went out in that period were, Misses 
Bedinger, Gunn, Edith Houston, and Mrs. Annie 
Ottaway Graybill. 

Having become more thoroughly identified with 
the expanding and enlarging work, she had a large 
share in its growth. It was hers also to see the thin- 
ning ranks as some of the missionaries passed to 
higher service and others were transferred to other 
fields of labor. It was her privilege to join in the 
call for recruits and to welcome them to her home 
in Mexico. The Shelbys, H. L. and W. A. Rosses, 
Miss McClelland, the R. C. Morrows—all received 
a cordial welcome, and with them she rejoiced in 
their joys and extended her sympathies in their 
trials. She did her part in keeping the home Church 
informed about our Mexico work through her ar- 
ticles and letters. Representatives of the Executive 
Committee and other friends visiting Mexico found 
in her home a pleasant abiding place. 

It was during this time that Mexico was entering 
into her period of revolution and reconstruction, 
and Miss Lee deeply sympathized with the aspira- 
tions of the people, suffering with them and helping 
them as opportunity offered, encouraging them to 
remain loyal to her Lord and theirs. 

Enlarged plans and new opportunities which the 
revolution and reconstruction brought, together 
with the death and retirement of some of the mis- 
sionaries, made necessary another call for new work- 
ers. Those who responded to the call were, Dr. and 
Mrs. Coppedge, Mr. and Mrs. Wray, Rev. and Mrs. 
Lewis, Rev. and Mrs. Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Myers 
and Misses Beaty, Southerland, Gray, and Wiseman. 

Again Miss Lee opened her home and heart to the 
new comers and helped them to see Mexico through 
her eyes, now so accustomed to everything Mexican. 
She rejoiced with young fathers and mothers as God 
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gave them little ones to train for Him and as He gave | 
them work to do in His name. | 












































When another call was made for needed workers, | 
Miss Lee welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Pearce, Misses | 
Smith, Rogers, and Shelby. The appointment of l 
Miss Shelby was a source of special joy to all of us, | 
and Miss Lee in particular. The Shelbys and Miss 
Lee were living in C. Victoria when God sent that 
little daughter to them. Margaret and Miss Lee were 
good chums from the beginning. Later on when 
Miss Lee was living in Laredo, Margaret lived with 
her while taking part of her grammar-school work, 
so her cup of joy was full when this child of the 
mission was added to the force. 

Thus, as the years passed, Miss Lee knew and was 
associated in the work of the Kingdom of God in 
Mexico with every one of the forty-four mission- 
aries that our Church has sent to that country, with 
the exception of only three of them. A small group 
welcomed her when she went out, but from then 
on it was her privilege to welcome all of the others, 
enriching their lives and being enriched by them, 
rejoicing with them in the greatest work in which 
God allows men and women to engage. She saw 
many of them retire from work or pass on to higher 
service as God called them one by one to Himself, 
until God called her to this higher service, to be wel- 
comed in turn by those who had gone before and 
by her Redeemer and theirs. 

Miss Lee did not confine herself to one line of 
work during this nearly half century of her mis- 
sionary career. She taught for some years in a girls’ it 
school, then took up special Bible work and home 
visitation and evangelism, which was her major task 
for the larger part of her remaining years. In addi- 
tion to this she was for many years treasurer of the 
mission, and for some years toward the last of her 
life did quite extensive translation work. 

During the last half of her missionary service she, 
with others, witnessed the conditions brought about 
by the revolution. She entered into the sufferings of 
the people, and her book Carmencita, written in 
English, is a faithful portrayal of these sufferings, 
of their aspirations, and of the hand of God in their 
lives. God gave her varied gifts which she gave 
back to Him in service. 

In all her service her purpose was to help build 
the Church of Christ in Mexico. From the begin- 
ning she knew the ministers; she understood their 
problems; she had them in her home and counseled 
with them, was interested in their families, worked 
in their churches. She loved Christ and His Church, 
worked and prayed for it until the day when God | 
called her to join the General Assembly of the 
Church of the First Born—and that was her crown- 
ing day. 
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ARRIVALS 
From Africa—Miss Virginia A. Brand 

Rev. Motte Martin 

Rev. and Mrs. E. S. King 

Mr. and Mrs. L. G. DeLand 

Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Stegall 
From Japan—Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. Buchanan 
From Korea—Rev. and Mrs. D. J. Cumming 
From Mexico—Miss Pattye Southerland 


DEPARTURES 


For Brazil—Rev. Glenn A. Maxwell. Mr. Max- 
well was born in Robinson, Illinois. 































Rev. and Mrs. Glenn A. Maxwell 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


i—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa (retired). 
1i—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa. 
2—Rev. A. A. Talbot, China. 
2—Rev. J. Russell Woods, China. 
3—Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Africa. 
3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China. 
December 3—Mr. Allen M. Craig, Africa. 
December 3—Miss Elizabeth Woods, Korea. 
December 4—Dr. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea. 
December 4—Rev. F. A. Brown, China. 
December 4—Miss Georgia Hewson, Korea. 
December 4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
December 5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China. 
December 6—Miss Carolina L. Miller, Africa. 
December 7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China. 
December 8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 
December g—Rev. Geo. P. Stevens, China. 
December 1o—Mrrs. O. F. Yates, China. 
December 11—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (retired). 
December 12—Rev. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. 
December 12—Miss Cassie Lee Oliver, China. 
December 12-—Miss Ruby Satterfield, China. 
December 12—Mrs. T. L. Harnsberger, China. 
December 15—Miss Frances Stribling, China. 
December 17—Rev. D. J. Cumming, Korea. 
December 19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 
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Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


His preparatory education was in the 
local schools. He took a business 
course at Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and received his A. B. from the 
Teacher’s College there. His theo- 
logical course was taken at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, from which seminary he re- 
ceived his B. D. degree. Mr. Maxwell 
expects to do educational and evan- 
gelistic work in the East Brazil Mis- 
sion, and will be stationed at Lavras. 
Mrs. Glenn A. Maxwell was before 
her marriage Miss Agnes Hampton. 
She was born in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and received her pre- 
paratory education in the local 
schools, and took a course in Liberal 
Arts and music at Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, receiving her A. B. degree 
from that institution. Mrs. Maxwell 
expects to do educational work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Maxwell are new mission- 
aries to Brazil. 


For Africa—Rev. and Mrs. W. F. McElroy, return- 


ing from extended furlough. 


For Mexico—Miss Carolyn Rogers. 


Happy Birthday to You! 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea. 
21—Mrs. John H. Reed, China. 
22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 
23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan. 
23—Rev. W. C. McLauchlin, China. 
23—Mr. J. Franklin Watt, Africa. 
24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea. 
25—Mrs. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 
25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 
26—Rev. W. F. Junkin, China. 
26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea. 
27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China. 
28—Rev. Vernon A. Crawford, Japan. 
29—Mrs. F. A. Brown, China. 
30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 
31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea. 


Epitor’s Nors:—A Birthday Card wnsealed and with signature 
only, bearing a 14 cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, 
to the address which appears on the last pages of every other issue 
of this magazine. If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage 
must be paid—s5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents 
to Brazil and Mexico. Star before the name of the missionary listed 
on the last pages of this magazine, indicates ‘ton furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational Department, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 
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Sw GREEN PR hee AS TRADI A Sib 


INCREASINGLY VARIED IS THE WORK OF CHRISTIAN 
Education. Beginning, in 1861, with the work of 
recruiting and educating young men for the minis- 
try, the Executive Committee which has its head- 
uarters in Louisville has had added to its responsi- 
responsibility such tasks as the oversight of our 
Church schools and colleges, the administration of a 
Student Loan Fund, the implanting in our youth 
the idea that “every man’s life is a plan of God,” 
and the religious nurture of Presbyterian students 
in state and independent schools and universities. 

But even these do not constitute the whole work 
of Christian Education. Back in “the spacious days 
of Great Elizabeth,” Sir Francis Bacon took as his 
motto these bold words: “I have taken all nature 
as my province for study.” Today Christian Educa- 
tion must take as its bold aim this: Making all edu- 
cation Christian. 

Now this is not alone the work of the Executive 
Committee. It is not alone the work of the Church 
college, or of the university pastor. It is a task for 
the local church and for the individual members of 
the local church. It must come through full and 
effective partnership of school, church, and home. 

More and more our auxiliaries and churches are 
observing the Day and Week of Prayer for Schools 
and Colleges each February. More and more they 
are having church services and social affairs honor- 
ing the students leaving for college. More and more 
they are keeping up with their absent students. The 
last few years have seen a new interest in what is 
known as “Student Summer Service”—putting stu- 
dents to work in church and community during va- 
cation. 

But all these plans deal largely with college stu- 
dents, and the Christianizing of education must be- 
gin earlier than that. Education has been termed 
“the biggest business in America,” and the reference 
is chiefly to the public schools. In order that edu- 
cation may be Christian, the public schools must 
come under the influence of the church. Not under 
the control of the church; but under its influence. 

How can this be accomplished? 

The counsel given more than eighty years ago by 
Dr. James H. Thornwell in regard to colleges is 
equally applicable to secondary and elementary edu- 
cation: “Have godly teachers and you will have 
comparatively a godly college.. .. The true power 
of the church over these institutions is not that of 
direct control, but of moral influence, arising from 
her direct work upon the hearts and consciences of 
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Our Next Field to Conquer 





all the members of the community.” (“Letter to 
Governor Manning,” 1853.) 
Our teachers give instruction in more than spell- 
ing and arithmetic. It is not listed in the curricu- 
lum; but whether they will or no, they teach a 
philosophy of life. What that philosophy will be 
depends largely on the teacher. What she herself 
is depends in part on her relation to the church. 
And what that relation is depends very largely on 
the local church—on the women of that church. 
In the revised “Calendar of Work’ for Secre- 
taries of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
there is a suggestion so short and simple as to be 
almost insignificant. Under October the secretary 
is advised to “Welcome all incoming teachers to 
your homes and church.” A little thing? But sup- 
pose all secretaries, all presbyterian mothers of 
school children, were to carry it out! 
Perhaps you say, “But that advice isn’t needed in 
our community.” Maybe your community is one 
of the fortunately hospitable ones; but are you sure? 
Under the title, “Was It In Our Town?” Mildred 
Welch once wrote: 
“Some years ago, the Secretary of Christian Edu- 
cation in our church was introduced to a bright 
young woman on a train in a Southern state. She 
had been a teacher, but had resigned her position | 
to join the staff of the Y. W. C. A. As they talked, 
the secretary expressed the hope that she would | 
sometime go back to teaching, because he believed 
that there was no field of service so important and 
yielding such large returns as in the schools of 
America. ‘Oh, no, I shall never do that,’ she re- 
plied. ‘A school teacher has no social standing in a 
community. I taught in a public school for three 
years in the city where I am now working. No one 
ever called on me or invited me to her home. No 
teas or socials were ever given to which I was in- 
vited. But as soon as I became a Y. W. C. A. Sec- 
retary, it seemed that every home was open to me.’ 
“This happened some years ago; but another in- 
stance of the same kind has recently been drawn to 
our attention. This young woman comes of a good 
old Southern family, is a graduate of one of our 
outstanding colleges for women, is pretty, attractive, 
and a remarkably effective teacher. She has taught 
in a small town for several years. She is a member 
of our own Church and believes in its ideals. She 
says that, in the two or three years she has taught 
in this town, not a single mother of one of her 
pupils has asked her to her home or called on her— 
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that she has not been invited to any social event in 
that town.” 

There may be, perhaps, a few communities—the 
target of our satirical writers—where the connec- 
tion of teacher and church is overdone: where she 
is expected to teach a Sunday-school class if she 
values her job; where the gossips put their heads 
together if she once misses prayer meeting. You 
know, of course, that we are not advocating any 
such extreme situation as that. Neither are we advo- 
cating proselyting, nor officious, self-conscious ef- 
forts at hospitality. We are simply challenging you 
with your responsibility for friendliness. 

Presbyterians are inclined to err on the side of 
omission. We are not so apt to dictate to other 
people; but, because of our Scotch reserve, or our 
rugged individualism, or an exclusive “family pride,” 
we are mighty prone to neglect them. 

It is true that some teachers have been unworthy 
of their high calling, that they have had no interest 
in their work or in their pupils. But it is also true— 
and far more significant for us—that most human 
beings are more efficient workers, and better people, 
when they receive their rightful share of apprecia- 
tion. 

Not only does the teacher need what the church 
has to give, but the church needs what the teacher 
has to give. “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” 
advises the writer to the Hebrews, “for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” Each fail- 
ure in appreciation starves and dwarfs our own souls 
by just that much. 

There is a further and very practical reason for 
giving recognition to our teachers. When once we 
realize the privilege and responsibility that is theirs, 
we will begin to pray the Lord of the Harvest that 



























































































































he will lead many of our choice young people into 
this important field. But, as a wise old minister said 
once, “If broken-down preachers are left to starve, 
you cannot expect your neighbor’s son to enter the 
ministry.” And if teachers are looked upon as arti- 
cles of schoolroom furniture, you cannot expect ob- 
servant young people to grow enthusiastic over the 
thought of teaching as a vocation. 

A few of our churches have already caught the 
vision of friendly codperation. Last year’s “Calen- 
dars of Work” carried these encouraging news- 
items: 


“Invited Presbyterian teachers and students coming to 
Jackson schools to attend our church.”—Jackson, Miss. 
(Central Church.) 

“The principal of our school made a splendid talk to the 
auxiliary on ‘Using or Losing Our College Students.’ He 
presented to the chairman, in written form, 18 ways in 
which to use college students during vacation. This was 
put into use. 

“The auxiliary members have made an effort to welcome 
the teachers of our school to our Sunday school and 
church.”—Fountain, N. C. 


“We observed ‘Coming to College Day’ with a weiner 
and marshmallow roast at Massanutten Caverns. The 
teachers from the high school and the Presbyterian students 
from the local college were invited.”—Bridgewater, Va. 

It is the hope of the Committee that next year 
many such plans will be reported; plans which we 
can then pass on to other secretaries. 

But it is not the work and responsibility of Chris- 
tian Education Secretaries only. It is an opportunity 
for the Business Woman’s Circle; it is a magnificent 
opportunity for those Presbyterian mothers who are 
active in their Parent-Teacher’s Associations. 

A little thing? But it may be the next forward 
step toward the high goal of making all education 
Christian. 














WERE THE YEARS 1930, 1937, AND 1938 THE WORST 
years we could possibly have chosen in which to 
launch the Ministers’ Annuity Fund? 

Some of our most enthusiastic friends, friends 
who have already pledged and heavily pledged their 
prayers and their resources, say to us: “We are so 
sorry that it comes these years, that you have all 
the discouragement, depression, repression, and gen- 
eral ‘let down’ of these times to overcome.” 

We admit, to begin with, that these true friends 
seem to be right, that everything seems to be against 
us—that, judging by appearances, we invited failure 
at the outset. But the more we have prayed about 




































































“That Is the Way That Morning Comes!” 


it, the more we have studied the history of the great 
Christian adventures of the past, the surer we are— 
that this is the time of all times to launch a great 
spiritual advance for the Church! 

Do you remember Kipling’s beautiful lines? 


“If you wake at two in the morning and listen, 
You will hear the feet of the wind that will bring the day.” 


What could seem less like morning than that dark- 
est hour before the dawn, when the heart beats low 
and the pulse grows weak—that hour when many 
an ill patient slips his moorings and drifts out to the 
eternal sea? Yet—if you listen, you will hear the 
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feet of the wind which is going to bring the day. 

One of the immortal “words” of the great World 
War is the note which General Foch sent back to 
headquarters at the height of the German onslaught: 
“My right wing is smashed, my left is falling back, 
| will now attack with my center.” 


Our faith is an adventurous faith—how else can 
it ever expect to conquer the world? From a copy 
of the Abbey Magazine, published by the Abbey 
Presbyterian Church of Dublin, Ireland, we quote 
the following: 

“On December 7, 1802, the Committee of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society met for breakfast at the hos- 
pitable board of Mr. Joseph Hardcastle, at Old Swan 
Stairs, overlooking the Thames not far from London 
Bridge. With all his Welsh fervor, Mr. Charles laid 
before this little company the pressing needs of the 
Principality of Wales—and we may be sure the 
touching story of Mary Jones—the little Welsh 
maiden who walked twenty-eight miles through 
mountainous country to buy a Bible, only to be told 
that the last copy had been sold—lost nothing in 
the telling. When he had finished speaking, some 
eager conversation followed. But above the sound 
of many voices these words of Mr. Joseph Hughes 
rang out: ‘Surely a society might be formed for the 
purpose. But if for Wales, why not for the king- 
dom? Why not for the world?’ ” 


“Why not for the world?” The very boldness 
of the idea awakened an echo in every heart. But 
the way was not easy. The men who founded the 
British and Foreign Bible Society lived in difficult 
days. When the invitation went forth calling men 
together to consider the formation of a new society 
for the circulation of the Scriptures, a French army 
was massed along the coast of Europe, from the 
Luyder Zee to the mouth of the Seine, waiting for 
a favorable opportunity to invade England. And in 
England, half a million men were under arms in 
preparation for the attack. Armed sentries were in 
waiting to rush the treasures of the Bank of England 
into hiding in the crypt of Worcester Cathedral, 
and coaches were ready to carry women and chil- 






dren into the depths of the fen country. Yet these \ 
were the days when men of faith dared and at- 
tempted great things for the Kingdom of God. } 
| 
| 






































“ “How many sacrificial efforts for the promotion 
of human happiness have been made amid the clouds 
and tempests of national calamity,’ wrote the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, minister of the Baptist congregation | 
at Battersea, when he sent out the invitation. And 
he added these words worthy of our remembrance | 
today: ‘It should be remembered that the present 
is the only period of which we are sure. Our days 
of service are both few and uncertain; whatever 
therefore, our hands find to do, let us do it with 
our might.’” 
Hilaire Belloc in one of his books has a story of 
an experienced mountain climber who took a ten- 
derfoot friend with him one summer on a walking 
tour in the Pyrenees Mountains. They had climbed 
to quite a height one evening and made their camp 
on a narrow ledge of the precipitous mountain side. 
An hour or two past midnight, the younger man 
awakened, terrified. All about him he heard tre- 
mendous sounds—thunder crashing overhead, the 
dull roar of sliding avalanches, the boom of great 
rocks hurtling down into the valley. “What is it?” 
he cried, “The end of the world?” “Oh no,” calmly 
replied his friend, “it is morning. That is the way 
morning comes in the Pyrenees.” 


THAT IS THE WAY THAT MORNING 
COMES! 

“And it came to pass, when Joshua was by Jeri- ik 
cho, that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, be- 
hold, there stood a man over against him with his 
sword drawn in his hand: and Joshua went unto 
him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, or for our 
adversaries? And he said, Nay; but as captain of 
the host of the Lord am I now come. And Joshua 
fell on his face to the earth, and did worship.” 

If Christ, our Captain, but go before us—whom 
then shall we fear? 

An adventure in justice and faith, this construc- 
tive movement was begun in prayer, continued in 
prayer, and will be completed in prayer. 





The Talking Campaign 


HAVE YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE STARTED TALKING? 

Not talking about ships and shoes and sealing 
Wax, you understand, but talking about our Church’s 
Unfinished Business—the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 
For that most efficient of Field Secretaries, Miss 
Irene Hope Hudson, is guiding a new and different 
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campaign, which we hope will enlist many of our 
capable young people. 

For a five-minute talk on the subject of the fund, 
any young person of the Presbyterian Church, Ua. 
is entitled to sign and mail a card to the Louisville 
office. The talks may be made at morning or eve- 
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ning worship, Sabbath school, vesper groups, 
woman’s auxiliary, rallies, campus groups, or other 
groups. 

The standings of the various synods will be cal- 
culated from the number of talks and talkers re- 
ported. The current standings will be reported 
through the Church papers from time to time, until 
the deadline, December 1, 1938. 


Source material for these talks may be found in 
articles in the PRESBYTERIAN SuRvEY and Church 
papers. Pamphlets, and cards on which to report 
the talks, may be ordered free from 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. Mail cards promptly. 

Enlist your young people in the “Young People’s 
Talking Campaign.” 





Twenty-Seven Candles on Our Cake 


For the twenty-seventh consecutive year your 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief is preparing a service of life dedication for 
use at Christmas in our churches and church schools. 

Of these programs, one of our most wide-awake 
superintendents wrote: “The Presbyterian Church, 
USS., owes a great debt of gratitude to Dr. Henry 
H. Sweets and his assistant, ‘Mildred Welch,’ for the 
very great service they have rendered each year to- 
ward the adequate, appropriate, and spiritual pre- 
sentation of our Redeemer’s birth. . . . These pro- 
grams are not published to make money—they are 





Miss Mary Quidor 
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published to breathe into the Christmas service of 
Sunday school and church a new spirit and a new 
significance, to make Christmas a holy day in deed 
and in truth.” 


This year the Committee is preparing several pro- 
grams, of different types. A little later, samples will 
be sent to all pastors, superintendents and auxiliary 
secretaries of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief. A sample package, with price list, is also 
available on request. Order from 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Kentucky (postage appreciated). 


Miss Quidor Elected 


Treasurer 


AT THE JUNE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Woman’s Work, Miss Mary Quidor was elected 
Treasurer of the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., succeeding Miss Rosa 
Gibbins, recently resigned. Miss Quidor has been 
for fifteen years an efficient associate in the Auxil- 
iary headquarters office, having served in the treas- 
ury department for eight years. 


Our new treasurer is a native of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, having received her education in the schools 
of that city. She is well known to the women of the 
Church through her contacts with the hundreds who 
come to Montreat and through her correspondence 
as Assistant Treasurer. 


Miss Quidor brings to her enlarged responsibilities 
a radiant personality that endears her to all who 
know her, and a knowledge of the work and a con- 
secration that qualify her for this important task. 
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..PLANNING AND WORKING... 





—— 


INFORMATION REQUESTED 


The Religious Thought of the Rev. 
Dr. James Henley Thornwell is the 
subject of a research project in the 
Graduate School of Duke University. 
The workers have access to the usual 
sandard works by Dr. Thornwell. It 
is felt, however, that there is extant 
other original source materials consist- 
ing of such items as manuscript let- 
ters, articles, or other writings by Dr. 
Thornwell, references to Dr. Thorn- 
well in letters, diaries, journals or pe- 
tiodicals written by his contempora- 
ries, or similar references to Dr. 
Thornwell made in contemporary ses- 
sion, presbytery or synod minutes. 

Assistance in securing such source 
material on Dr. Thornwell’s religious 
thought will be most gratefully re- 
ceived by 

Rev. Paut Lesiice Garser, 
Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 








Hidden Treasure 


Did the woman whose husband dragged 
her from church by her hair stop 
coming to church? 

What did the Korean woman want 
done with her life savings? 

How many teeth did Dr. Levie and 
his assistant pull in five days? 

What was the cost per tooth to the 
missionaries? 

What answer did the young Korean 
girl give to the missionary who 
asked, if persecuted for Christ’s 
sake would she deny Him? 

Who did the drunken horsemen 
think Hervey and Billy Ross were? 

What were the subjects of some of the 
lectures given at the vacation camp 
in Mexico? 

The passage of what bill has been a 
great moral victory for the Church 
in Korea? 


Spice Box 


When is the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for Home Missions? 
ow did early eastern Americans 


ese from early Oklahomans in 
alm: 
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What are Major and Mrs. Bramlett 
doing in Oklahoma today? 

How many children are at Stuart 
Robinson? Do they all live in dor- 
mitories? 

What are some of the daily activities 
in which the students at Stuart 
Robinson engage? 

What is the motto of Stuart Robinson? 

What are the dates of the Home 
Mission season for this year? What 
is the official Home Mission book? 


The Auxiliary Lantern 


AUXILIARY CALENDAR FOR 
OCTOBER 


Home Mission Season—October 1 - 
November 6. 

Week of Prayer and Self-Denial, 
October 30 - November 6. 


OCTOBER AUXILIARY 
MEETING 
Special Home Mission Program. 
This has been prepared by our Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Home Missions, 
and in it are given some challenging 
facts and stories about the city mission 
work which our Church is doing. 
Here is a list of the established city 
missions within the bound of our 
Church: 


1. Italian Institute and Central 
Chapel, Kansas City, Mo. 

2. Latin Mission, Ybor City, Tampa, 
Florida. 


3. Presbyterian Mexican Mission, 
Dallas, Texas. 
4. Mexican Presbyterian Center, 


Fort Worth, Texas. 

Emmanuel Neighborhood House 

(for Jews), Baltimore, Md. 

6. Presbyterian Chinese Mission, 
New Orleans, La. 

7. Berean Community Center (Ne- 
groes), New Orleans, La. 

8. Presbyterian Colored Missions, 
Louisville, Ky. 

g. 17th Street Mission (Negroes), 
Richmond, Va. 

10. Negro Missions, Decatur, Ga. 

11. Pittsburg Missions (Negroes), 
Atlanta, Ga. 


wm 


A UNITED OBSERVANCE OF 
THE HOME MISSION SEASON 
In the regular programs of the or- 


ganizations representing the several 
groups of the Church, Home Missions 


will be the center of discussion dur- 
ing October—the Young People in 
their vesper services; the men in their 
regular monthly programs; and the 
women in their circle and auxiliary 
programs. The women are asked to 
codperate with the other organiza- 
tions of the church in a UNITED 
observance of this season. The sug- 
gested plan for this observance has 
been sent to local pastors, and to 
auxiliary presidents and secretaries of 
Assembly’s Home Missions. The auxil- 
lary president, the secretaries of As- 
sembly’s Home Missions, S. & P. Home 
Missions, and Christian Social Serv- 
ice, are asked to get behind the plan 
and push it to completion. Some one 
has said that nothing that has hap- 
pened in our Church in a long time 
will do more to put new life into a 
congregation than the carrying out of 
the plan suggested for this Home 
Mission Season! 

If the united plan is followed, the 
entire church will come together for 
several meetings. If that plan is not 
followed, the women will see that the 
auxiliary observes the week with the 
four meetings for prayer, and that 
each individual is urged to really deny 
herself during that week so that the 
Home Mission Cause may benefit 
thereby. 

Let every woman read the book, 
City Shadows, and then pray earn- 
estly, fervently, that the membership 
of our Church be awakened to the 
situation and give more sacrificially 
to Home Missions. 


OCTOBER CIRCLE ROUND 
TABLE 


Topic: “Forgotten Arcas in Our 
Cites.” 

Read the article by Dr. Arthur 
Raper in this issue of the Survey, the 
first article, and go to your circle 
meeting prepared to have a part in 
the discussion of the topic. Any 
further information which you, per- 
sonally, are able to secure on the sub- 
ject, and any investigation which you 
may make of conditions in your com- 
munity, will help you to make a bet- 
ter contribution to the meeting. Ex- 
cellent helps for the discussion leader 
have been prepared and sent to all 
subscribers to circle program litera- 
ture. Others may secure this for ro 
cents, on order. 
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Planning for the 
Study of Philippians 


This month marks the beginning of 
the last half of our Church year, thus 
it is time that every auxiliary make 
definite plans for the study of Philip- 
pians, if they have not already done 
so. The intensive study this year 
should be entered upon with the an- 
ticipation of joy and lasting blessing. 

How often we hear it said, “The 
Gospels give us the truths concerning 
our Lord’s life,” “Paul is deepest in 
thought in Romans,” “Paul scales the 
heights in Ephesians,” “John is the 
author of the epistles of love,” and 
“James is the practical writer.” In 
Philippians, however, perhaps as com- 
pletely as in any other book of the 
Bible, we find a combination of all 
these characteristics, for Philippians 
is so Christ-centered that it has come 
to be known as one of the Christolog- 
ical Epistles. It sounds the depth of 
the gospel’s sacrifice and views the 
goal and the prize won. It lays bear 
a great missionary’s heart of love, and 
brings to the fore great truths that 
the Christian can learn. 

The study of Philippians is one that 
is coveted for every woman of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


The intensive study of at least five 
hours based on Philippians may be 
had in a monthly auxiliary meeting; 
in prayer-meeting groups, with the 
women sponsoring the attendance; in 
Woman’s Bible Classes in Sunday 
schools; in Community Bible Classes; 
or in any other groups met together 
for this purpose. It is urged that each 
local auxiliary plan to have the study 
in the way in which the largest pos- 
sible number of women may be 
reached. 

The book, The Radiant Heart, by 
Costen J. Harrell, has been prepared 
to guide this study. It is available 
from the Committee on Woman's 
Work at 25 cents per copy, and will 
be found helpful for both leaders and 
members of studying groups. 

To individuals who would like to 
make an intensive personal study of 
Philippians, the booklet, Ten Studies 
in Paul’s Letter to the Philippians, by 
Wilbert W. White, is recommended 
in addition to Dr. Harrell’s booklet. 
This book may be secured from Bibli- 
cal Seminary, 235 East goth St., New 
York City. Price 25 cents. 

For teachers who desire other ad- 
ditional material we recommend as 
very helpful books on Philippians, 
The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, 
by Charles R. Erdman, price $1.00; 
and His in Joyous Experience, by 


Norman B. Harrison, price 50 cents, 
These two books may be secured 
from the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


PRAYER PETITIONS FOR 
OCTOBER 






Let us include in our prayers this § 


month the following petitions: 

That there may be a hearty re- 
sponse from the members of every 
department of our Church’s life to 
the call of Rally Day, October 2. 

That during the period of October 
2 through November 6 a larger num- 
ber of our people may become in- 
terested in Home Missions and re- 
spond with Christ-like love to the 
needs revealed through our reading 
and programs. 


That there may be an earnest effort [ 


to increase the subscriptions to the 
Church papers during the week of 
October 9-16, and a good response 
from the families of our Church. 

That careful preparation may be 
made in every church for the observ- 
ance of the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for Home Missions, October 
30 through November 6, and that the 
Holy Spirit may be at work in the 
hearts of our people to accomplish 
God’s will through us all. 





Increase for five months. . 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—September 1, 1937 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—September 1, 1938 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—September 1, 1937. 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—September 1, 1938 


Increase for five months... 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—September 1, 1937 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—September 1, 1938 


Receipts—April 1, 1937—September 1, 1937... 
Receipts—April 1, 1938—September 1, 1938... 


Decrease for five months 


Increase for five months 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


. $60,613.99 
... 64,112.76 
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[ SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1 | 


WHOSE NAME WAS JOB 


“There was a man in the land of Uz, 
whose name was Job; and that man 
was perfect and upright, and 
one that feared God and 
eschewed evil.” 


Read Job 1:1, 2, 13-21. 


With this simple, clear statement 
begins one of the greatest books, not 
only of the Bible but of all time. The 
great questions discussed are those 
which have pressed on the mind and 
heart of man from the beginning of 
recorded history, and which press 
with growing insistence in the times 
in which we live. In the very first 
verse there are suggestions illuminat- 
ing and comforting to all believers in 
the love and care of the Father whom 
Jesus Christ came to reveal. God had 
a plan for the life of Job, far away 
in the Arabian desert, and He called 
him by his name. He knows your 
name and mine, no matter where we 
live, no matter how humble and in- 
significant we are. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee that Thou dost know and un- 
derstand us more intimately than any 
human friend, and dost still love us 
and call us by our name. Help us in 
the name of Jesus Christ to make our 
names and our lives worthy of Thy 
call, to the praise of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 





{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2 __ }} 


WHAT EXCUSES CAN WE 
GIVE? 

“Then Job answered and said, 1 know 
itis so of a truth: but how should 
man be just with God? If he 
will contend with him, he 
cannot answer him one 

of a thousand.” 
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Relief. 


Read Job 8:20—9:10. 


Man has always been conscious 
that he is not alone in the universe, 
and that there are higher powers with 
whom he must reckon for his mis- 
deeds. “There is Some One who goes 
by in the dark,” said an African na- 
tive when questioned about his knowl- 
edge of God. And, from the very 
first, man has been asking the question 
which Job raises: “How should man 
be just with God?” Psychologists tell 
us that the memory of some sin, some 
wrong committed, is often the cause 
of nervous and mental breakdown, 
and the only cure is confession, and, 
if it may be, renewal through the 
sense of cleansing and forgiveness. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


‘ Dear Lord and Saviour of mankind, 
we know that, in our own strength, 
we can never be just with Thee. Our 
own consciences continually reprove 
us for sinning against Thy light or for 
failing to come up to the mark Thou 
hast set for us. “Forgive and help!” 
is the deepest cry of our hearts. Lead 
us through prayer, O Lord, to cling 
more closely to Thee, who art never 
far away from us. Amen. 





| MONDAY, OCTOBER 3 ___ |} 





THE GREAT ASSURANCE 
“For | know that my redeemer liveth, 
and he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth: And though after 
my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall 1 
see God: Whom I shall see 
for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold and not 
another.” 


Read Job 19:14-25. 
There are perhaps few griefs so 


profound and so desolating as to be 
forsaken by those to whom one has 


This material has been prepared to guide family worship in the home. The Scripture 
corresponds with the Bible readings in the Church Calendar of Prayer; and it is suggested 
that the petitions of the Prayer Calendar be read each day as a part of the prayer. Families 
using this material should adapt it to their own use, adding petitions which relate to the 
needs of the family and seeking to lead all the members of the family to participate in the 
different phases of worship. These suggestions for family worship have been prepared and 
edited by the staff of the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial 





given the entire devotion and trust of 
one’s heart. Yet many of God’s great- 
est servants have had to drink this 
cup. It is out of the depths of such 
solitude and despair that the cry comes 
from Job, 

“T know that my redeemer liveth.” 
This is faith raised to the utmost 
power—beyond all sight and believ- 
ing—trusting God still. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the 
gifts of Thy goodness which have 
followed all our days. Grant us, we 
pray, this further gift of loyal, faith- 
ful hearts—hearts like the heart of the 
Lord Jesus, so true, so loyal, so lov- 
ing, that under no pressure of temp- 
tation, of danger, pain, or loss, shall 
we ever desert Thy cause or betray 
Thy love. Grant us, too, the assur- 
ance that our Redeemer lives, and 
that we are never beyond His care and 
thought. Amen. 





| TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4_ } 


“LO, THESE ARE PARTS OF HIS 
WAYS” 

“Lo, these are parts of bis ways: but 
how little a portion is heard of 
him? but the thunder of 
his power who can 
understand?” 


Read Job. 26:1-14. 





We touch mystery on every side. 
Our birth, our life, and our death, the 
“why” of it all, are hemmed and 
fringed with mystery. The greatest 
of our modern astronomers and phys- 
icists speak with reverence of the vast 
field of the unknown which stretches 
beyond the farthest knowledge yet at- 
tained. One of their number has ex- 
pressed the doubt whether, even if the 
future researches of man bring him 
to the verge of the ultimate mystery, 
the human mind will be able to under- 
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stand it. Can we ever be thankful 
enough that One we know, “closer 
than breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet,” hold for us the key to all mys- 
teries? 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
help us to be humble in mind and 
spirit. Give us that deeper knowledge 
that sees all knowledge as but a grain 
of sand upon the shores of eternity. 
But give us, too, open minds and seek- 
ing spirits that we may not miss any- 
thing Thou wouldest teach us. Help 
us to discern Thy footsteps along all 
the ways of our lives, and to give 
Thee thanks for every revelation of 
Thyself. Amen. 





| WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5} 





GOD ANSWERS JOB’S 
CHALLENGE 


“] have beard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear.” 


Read Job 40:1-10; 42:1-6. 


Job, in the agony of his spirit and 
in his flaming indignation at the ac- 
cusation of his friends, challenges God 
to answer him. To his profound 
amazement, God does answer him. 
Then Job exclaims: 

“I have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear: but now mine eye seeth 
thee. Wherefore I abbor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.” 

This is what happens to any soul 
which has a vision of God or a vision 
of His will for his life. His instant 
response will be, not a feeling of pride 
and self-satisfaction, but the convic- 
tion of sin, the feeling of the pro- 
found unworthiness of the creature 
in the presence of the all-holy and 
almighty Creator. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“Not what I am, O Lord, but what 
Thou art! 
That, that alone can be my soul’s 
true rest; 
Thy love, not mine, bids fear and 
doubt depart, 
And stills the tempest of my toss- 
ing breast. 


“°Tis what I know of Thee, my Lord 
and God, 
That fills my soul with peace, my 
life with song; 
Thou art my health, my joy, my 
staff, my rod; : ; 
Leaning on Thee, in weakness I 
am strong.” 









| THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6 |} 





CONSCIOUS AND UNCON- 
SCIOUS INFLUENCE 
“And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water.” 


Read Psalm 1. 


To an Oriental the mere sight of a 
tree meant far more than it would 
to us. In his dry and thirsty land, 
the very sight of a green and flourish- 
ing tree upon the banks of a river 
meant one thing and one only—the 
tree was united at the center of its 
being with water, the gift of life 
which the Oriental considers su- 
preme. 

Someone has said that our con- 
scious influence is that which we wish 
to exert, but that our unconscious in- 
fluence is that which we really are. 
Would any one think, knowing us, 
that at the deepest center of our being 
we were united to Christ as the tree 
to the stream of living water? 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Dear Lord we long to be united to 
Thee at the very center of our being, 
but we are so weak and so sinful that, 
while we wish and long for it, we 
have no power to follow Thee. Come 
to us, O Christ, who once in Galilee 
didst also know all the vexations of 
daily life, its weariness and toil, and 
help us to follow Thee step by step 
upon the upward way. Amen. 





|___ FRIDAY, OCTOBER7 _ }f 





THE LONG VIEW 
“I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance.” 
Read Psalm 2. 


This year we celebrate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the English lan- 
guage by William Tyndale. He suf- 
fered martyrdom for doing it. But to- 
day, through the effort of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the 
American Bible Society, the Bible, in 
whole or in part, had been translated 
into nearly one thousand languages 
and dialects. Already, as the sun pur- 
sues its daily round, the voice of praise 
to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is 
never silent, but rises from field and 
forest, from island and mountain, 
from hamlet and village, city or des- 
ert place. Wherever there are human 
hearts, there, too, are prayer and praise 
to God. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Help us, O God of love and power 
and purity, to trust Thee wholly, to 
believe, against all sight and human 
knowledge, that Thou dost rule and 
that no power can stay the coming 
of Thy Kingdom. Let it come first 
in our own hearts, that we may each 
in our own place be outposts of Thy 
Kingdom, to be used by Thy grace in 
hastening its coming. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 








||_SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8 } 


THIS DANGEROUS LIFE 


“But thou, O Lord, art a shield for 
me.” 


Read Psalm 3. 


A newspaper man wrote not long 
ago about “Our Strict Margin of 
Safety.” “I’ve been noticing how nar- 
row are the ranges within which hu- 
man life is lived. Temperatures from 
450 below zero to 5000 degrees Fah- 
renheit have been recorded, but man 
lives inside less than 200 degrees.” He 
speaks of the narrow breadth often 
between us and death. 

But he did not touch on the dan- 
gers from disease, infection, and acci- 
dent which we daily encounter. Nor 
does he mention the infection of sin 
which the Bible considers the most 
deadly of all—the root and cause of 
all other evils. Against this mortal 
enemy we need help and it is to be 
had through faith for the asking. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“Christ for my guardianship today. 

Christ with me, Christ before me, 

Christ behind me, Christ in me, 

Christ above me, Christ under me, 

Christ to the right of me, Christ to 
the left of me; 
Christ in lying down, Christ in sit- 
ting, Christ in rising up, 
Christ in the heart of every one who 
may think of me. 

Christ in every eye which may look 
on me; 

Christ in every mouth which may 
speak to me; 

Christ in every ear which may hear 
me.” 

—The Shield of St. Patrick. 





| SUNDAY, OCTOBER9 __ | 


THE SENSE OF REVERENCE 
“Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
Read Psalm 4. 





The sense of awe, of reverence in 
the presence, even unseen, of a Being 
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infinitely holy, or in the presence of 
the attributes of truth, goodness, 
urity, which represent Him, is one 
of the finest qualities of a man’s char- 
acter. The Greeks had a story that, 
when men grew very evil, all good 
pirits except the Spirit of Reverence 
and the Spirit of Shame left them. At 
gst these two, also, seeing that men 
had lost all sense of shame and of rev- 
erence for what was holy and divine, 
“folded their beautiful wings and 
abandoned mankind to its fate.” God 
indeed sets these two spirits in our 
hearts and consciences as witnesses for 
Him. 
Read from Calendar of Prayer. 
Dear Lord and Saviour, we pray 
Thee through Thy Holy Spirit to 
deepen our sense of awe at all that 
Thou art in Thyself and at all Thou 
hast done for us, Thy unworthy ser- 
yvants. Send into our hearts Thy burn- 
ing and healing shame which shall 
urge us of sin, of sloth, of cowardice, 
and love of ease—that Thou mayest 
begin to see some small likeness of 
Thyself in us. Amen. 





{ MONDAY, OCTOBER 10 _ | 


DESPISE NOT THE DAY OF 
SMALL THINGS 


“Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings hast thou ordained 
strength.” 


Read Psalm 8. 


Jesus quotes from this psalm twice, 
and once in these words: “J thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.” 

Our Lord found joy in this un- 
worldly statement and it has brought 
joy and consolation to many of His 
followers, who, like Him, have been 
despised and rejected of men because 
they were unlearned, obscure, and 
poor. For most of us, life must be 
lived on commonplace, monotonous 
lines. We are tempted to think that 
we have nothing worth laying at 
Christ’s feet, no talents, no gift of 
personality, no wealth, when all He 
desires is the gift of a dedicated 
heart, 





Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Father in heaven, we thank 
Thee that Thine eyes are upon us 
all, though we be small and of little 
worth in our own sight. We have 
dedicated ourselves to Thee, help us 
to yield fully every part of our lives 
to the power of Thy Holy Spirit, 
that He may work through us. Amen. 
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||__ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11] 


THY HEART SHALL NOT 
FEAR 
“O thou enemy. ... But the Lord 
shall endure for ever.” 


Read Psalm 9:1-11. 





We, too, like David, live in trou- 
bled times, for the entire world is in 
the throes of anxiety about what may 
yet come. We, too, know of the 
complete destruction of cities, of old 
people and women and children blown 
to bits with the ruins of their homes, 
of the memorials of ancient civiliza- 
tions destroyed forever. An editorial 
in the New York Times, some months 
ago, suggested that its subscribers get 
a translation of Euripides’ Trojan 
Women that they might know the 
fate of women and children in the 
wars of ancient times and compare it 
with what is happening now in Spain 
and China. 

Yet, like David, we too can rest our 
hearts on God, knowing that the Lord 
shall endure forever and that in the 
end He will make all things work 
out His own divine plan. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


We thank Thee, O Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that our trust is 
not in ourselves, nor in any earthly 
power, but in the sure foundations of 
Thy goodness, Thy power and Thy 
truth. Use us, we pray Thee, as Thou 
wilt, in bringing in Thy kingdom. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 





| WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12 |} 


A CITIZEN OF TWO WORLDS 


“His countenance doth behold the 
upright.” 
Read Psalm 11. 


One of the themes which runs 
through both Old and New Testa- 
ments like a golden thread is that man 
is a citizen of two worlds. “Man is 
one world and hath another to attend 
him.” He is born into a world where 
the getting of food, raiment, and what 
are thought the good things of life, is 
considered very important. Yet all the 
while the laws of the external world 
press upon him, and in his highest 
moments he is “homesick” for it. His 
days are spent in the midst of mate- 
rial and mechanical things, yet he is 
enjoined to remember that these things 
are passing, and that only the unseen 
is the real and eternal. 





Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Father in heaven, we confess 
that we would not want our dearest 
earthly friend to know how far and 
how often we fall below the ideals 
which Thou hast given us. Help us 
daily to fight the good fight, we pray 
Thee, that, looking upon us, Thou 
mayest indeed behold the upright in 
heart. In Christ’s name. Amen. 


{| THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13} 


HOPE DEFERRED MAKETH 
THE HEART SICK 
“How long wilt Thou forget me, O 
Lord?” 


Read Psalm 13. 


The human sense of having been 
forgotten, of profound solitariness, the 
feeling that one has cried out to God 
and that God does not answer, is an 
experience that is likely to come to 
every one sometime in life. 

“In all the chief matters of life,” 
wrote Amiel in his Journal, “we are 
alone, and our true history is never 
deciphered by others. But there is 
nothing in this to prevent us from 
opening our hearts to God.” 

This is indeed the answer to despair. 
In opening our hearts to the Saviour, 
who loved us enough to die for us, 
there will come an answer of pardon 
and peace. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Dear Lord and Saviour, we thank 
Thee for telling us that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without the notice 
of the Father, that the very hairs of 
our heads are numbered. Help us to 
believe in Thee, past all sight and 
seeming, and to know that Thou canst 
and wilt keep that which we have 
committed unto Thee. For Thine own 
name’s sake. Amen. 





|_ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14 _}f 





THE FOOLISHNESS OF 
ATHEISM 


“The fool hath said in his heart, Thera 
is no God.” 


Read Psalm 14. 


Dr. Howard Kelly, the distinguished 
Johns Hopkins surgeon, although 
brought up in a Christian home, lost 
his faith while studying in this coun- 
try and abroad. Never entirely at 
peace, however, and, being an honest 
uian, he determined to settle the mat 
ter for himself. “Suppose I heard of a 
doctor at the head of his profession, 
who had written a book in which he 
made claims to discoveries in surgery 
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past all medical belief. What would 
I do? I would get the book, see what 
the man had to say for himself—not 
take it on hearsay. Why not do with 
this question of religion what I would 
do with one on medical science?” He 
began with the New Testament, mak- 
ing a thorough study of the claims 
made in it and by it for Jesus Christ. 
When he had finished his studies, he 
found that his doubts were finished, 
too, and he began at once to minister 
to the troubled souls as well as sick 
bodies of his patients. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“O grant us light that we may see 
Where error lurks in human lore, 
And turn our doubting minds to 
Thee, 
And love Thy simple world the 
more. 
O grant us light, that we may learn 
How dead is life from Thee apart; 
How sure is joy for all who turn 
To Thee an undivided heart.” 
In Christ’s name. Amen. 





|| SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15 |} 


THE HERITAGE OF CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 
“The Lord is the portion of mine in- 
heritance and of my cup: thou 
maintainest my lot.” 


Read Psalm 16. 





David was king of Israel and pos- 
sessed all the luxury and magnificence 
of an Eastern monarch of the times, 
yet in this verse he says the Lord is 
the portion of his inheritance and of 
his cup—that is, he claims God for his 
inheritance, his treasure, and his hope. 

All through the ages there have 
been men and women who renounced 
their inheritance of wealth, position, 
influence, to give their lives in devoted 
service to God, because the Lord was 
their inheritance, and that was what 
they wanted. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O Holy Spirit of God, dwell within 
us we pray Thee. Wean us, we be- 
seech Thee, from the desire to possess 
this world’s goods. Keep ever before 
our eyes the life of our Lord Jesus, 
and create in us a deep heart longing 
to be like Him. For His sake. Amen. 





||___ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16 |} 


SATISFIED 


“1 shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness.” 


Read Psalm 17:8-15. 
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No intelligent person ever comes to 
maturity without having discovered 
that there is no perfect satisfaction to 
be found in life. No artist, musician, 
teacher, preacher, or other servant of 
mankind is ever satisfied with what 
he has done, or, if he is, he can go no 
higher. Something is always missing, 
something is wrong, and the perfect 
ideal moves on ahead. So it is that, 
their purposes broken off here, Chris- 
tians look forward to another world, 
where these dreams and visions shall 
be fulfilled in Christ. “As for me,” 
says David—and in these words speaks 
for a multitude of Christians—“/ will 
behold thy face in righteousness: I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with 
thy likeness.” 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“Lord, keep me ever near to Thee. 
Let nothing separate me from Thee, 
Jet nothing keep me back from Thee. 
If I fall, bring me back quickly, and 
make me hope in Thee, trust in Thee, 
love Thee everlastingly.” For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 





|| MONDAY, OCTOBER 17 __ | 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
“For thou wilt light my candle.” 
Read Psalm 18:1, 2, 25-35. 


Christ as the Light of the World 
was a thought very precious to the 
Christians of the early church. We, 
in our electrically-lighted world, can 
have no idea what darkness meant in 
ancient times—the darkness of night, 
when only a taper or a torch broke 
the gloom, when “the terror by night” 
walked abroad and evil things came 
out of their holes to hurt and destroy. 

Modern science has taken away 
many terrors, but there still arises a 
cry for light in countless human 
hearts: light for dark minds, light for 
our way, light on difficult problems, 
light in depths of grief and agony. 
David knew all about this age-old cry, 
and he turns to the one and only 
source of light: 





“The Lord will enlighten my 
darkness.” 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“O merciful Lord, enlighten Thou 
me with a clear, shining, inward light, 
and remove all darkness from the 
habitation of my heart. Send out Thy 
light and Thy truth, that they may 
shine upon the earth, for until Thou 
enlighten me, I am but as earth with- 
out form and void. Join Thou me to 


Thyself with an inseparable bond of 
love; for Thou alone dost satisfy him 
that loveth Thee.” Amen. 





|| TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18 | 


ALL CREATION WITNESSES TO 
GOD 


“The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” 


Read Psalm 19. 


One of the most stately and beau- 
tiful hymns in our language is based 
on this psalm. It would seem that no 
one could sing or hear it sung with- 
out being deeply moved. 

From his contemplation of the 
heavens David moves on to contem- 
plate the wonders of the law of God, 
and from that returns to contemplate 
his own heart, so prone to wandering 
and sin. 

The Bible is full of Nature, of its 
beauty, wonder, and terror, but this 
admiration of the works of God is al- 
ways linked up with a corresponding 
sense of man’s own unworthiness, and 
with a sense of awe which leads him 
to praise and adore the Creator of it 


all. 





Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“When morning gilds the skies, 
My heart awaking cries, 

May Jesus Christ be praised! 
Alike at work and prayer, 
To Jesus I repair; 

May Jesus Christ be praised!” 





|| WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19 | 


A RENDEZVOUS WITH 
PRAYER 
“The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble.” 


Read Psalm 20. 





Alan Seeger, a young American sol- 
dier, wrote a poem with the title, “I 
Have a Rendezvous with Death,” 
shortly before he was killed in action 
in the Great War. The poem at- 
tracted world-wide attention because 
his death, as it were, crowned the 
poem. The literal meaning of “ren- 
dezvous” seems to be, “Present your- 
self here.” What if every Christian 
should take the words of Jesus, “Men 
ought always to pray and not to 
faint,” seriously—as they were meant 
to be taken? What if every Christian 
should resolve to have a constant, daily 
rendezvous with prayer? To so train 
our vagrant spirits in the meaning of 
prayer that no hour would pass be- 
yond recall without a prayer having 
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gone bearing the petitions of our 
jearts and the aspirations of our spirits 
to the Heavenly Father? 

If so, when the day of trouble came, 
we would be armed in the strength of 
the conquering Christ, assured that 
God does hear, and answers in His 
own good time. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Heavenly Father, teach us 
sbove all things to love Thee, and, 
loving Thee, to wholly trust Thee 
with ourselves, our loved ones, and 
our work, believing that we and they 
ae forever safe within Thy keeping. 
for Christ’s sake. Amen. 





{ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20 _ | 


“THEY COMFORT ME.” 
“The Lord is my shepherd.” 
Read Psalm 23. 


A missionary visiting his parish in 
the Canadian Northwest saw a little 
boy herding sheep. “Have you ever 
sid a prayer?” “No.” “Ever read 
your Bible?” “Never seen one, sir.” 
‘None in the house at all?” “No.” 
Then said the man, “I want you to 
learn five words for me, ‘The Lord is 
my shepberd”” The boy agreed and 
went over the words on his fingers, 
and the man said, “When you come 
to the words, ‘my,’ cross that finger, 
because the Lord is your Shepherd.” 
When the missionary went back the 
next year, he asked about the boy 
and the woman said: “Dead, sir. He 
was very happy going over the words 
you taught him. It was a terrible win- 
ter, and one night we couldn’t find 
him until the morning because he had 
gone out with the sheep. There he 
ly with his hand over his head and 
the fingers held just as you taught 
him.” 





Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O Christ, Thou Good Shepherd of 
our souls, we thank Thee that Thou 
dost keep us; that we are Thy sheep, 
and Thou dost call us each by name. 
Grant us, we pray Thee, some meas- 
ure of that great love of Thine, that 
We too may go out to find the lost 
and strayed, and bring them into Thy 
fold. For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 





[ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21 I 


SUITED TO ONE’S ENVIRON- 
MENT 


‘Who shall ascend into the bill of the 
Lord?” 


Read Psalm 24. 
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Scientists tell us that the world we 
live in is a world prepared for man 
through countless ages before he came 
into it. And when he came, he was 
suited to play his part in it. 

But a man is a creature of two 
worlds, and what of the other? Is he 
prepared in character for the environ- 
ment of the City of God? “Who shall 
ascend into the bill of the Lord?” asks 
David, “or who shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands, and 
a pure heart.” 

There is no truer fact in life than 
that the issues of good and evil are 
being fought out day by day and night 
by night in every heart. “It may make 
a difference to all eternity whether we 
do right or wrong today.” 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“Be Thou my vision, O Lord of my 
heart; 

Naught be all else to me save that 
Thou art,— 

Thou my best thought by day or by 
night, 

Waking or sleeping, Thy presence, 
my light.” 





||__ SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 |} 


NOT SOME—BUT ALL 


“All the paths of the Lord are mercy 
and truth.” 


Read Psalm 25. 





We are ready to say with convic- 
tion that, “All the paths of the Lord 
are mercy and truth unto such as keep 
his covenant and his testimonies”—so 
long as our skies are sunny, our days 
happy, our loved ones safe and our 
position secure. This is when, as Bun- 
yan says, “Religion wears his silver 
slippers and walks on the sunny side 
of the street.” 

But to be able to say from the heart, 
“All the paths of the Lord are mercy 
and truth” when a physical malady 
shuts the door of hope in one’s face, 
when the savings of a lifetime are 
wiped out, when a drunken driver 
has crushed out some beloved life— 
then is the acid test indeed of the faith 
that “overcomes the world.” 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Father in heaven, we thank 
Thee that Thou dost portion out our 
life, so that we need only live a day 
at a time and trust tomorrow and its 
cares and needs to Thee. 

Increase our faith, we pray Thee, 
that we may not fail through cow- 
ardice or self-indulgence to enter on 
any path where Thou wouldst send 
us. Amen. 





{__ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23 _} 





THE PRAYER OF DOMINANT 
DESIRE 
“One thing have 1 desired of the 
Lord.” 
Read Psalm 27. 


The prayer of dominant desire is 
sure to be answered in our lives. A 
man may hold office in his church, 
be regular in attendance, make a fer- 
vent prayer for holiness, but, if all the 
while he is nourishing in his heart a 
desire to make money, and stops at 
nothing within the limits of the law 
to overreach a competitor, it will not 
be the prayer for holiness which will 
be answered, but the prayer for covet- 
ousness which is what he really lives 
for. 

“One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, . . . that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my 
life, to behold the beauty of the Lord.” 

This was David’s prayer of domi- 
nant desire. God, looking into his 
heart, saw that it was. He both pun- 
ished and forgave David's great sins, 
and gave him at the end what he 
most wanted. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“One thing I of the Lord desire,— 
For all my way hath miry been— 
Be it by water or by fire, 
O make me clean! 


“So wash Thou me, without, within, 
Or purge with fire, if that must 
be,— 
No matter how, if only sin 
Die out in me.” 





| |MONDAY, OCTOBER 24 | 


THE ETERNAL KING 
“The Lord sitteth King for ever.” 
Read Psalm 29. 





David had the power of an absolute 
Eastern monarch. Life and death were 
in his hands. Yet the qualities which 
David worships in the Lord of Hosts 
are the qualities of a holy, just, and 
merciful God, and the only worship 
worthy of Him must be offered in the 
beauty of holiness. David knew he 
might be assassinated any day, but his 
thoughts dwelt rather on the eternal 
nature of God and His throne. “Yea, 
the Lord sitteth King for ever.” 

We need this same confidence and 
habit of thought for our own change- 
ful and tumultous days. Even in the 
midst of our personal, national, and 
international problems, we can lift our 
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hearts to God and stay them on His 
eternal and unchangeable love and 
power. 

Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“O Thou full of compassion, we 
commit and commend ourselves unto 
Thee. Be Thou the God of our pil- 
grimage and our rest by the way. Let 
our souls take refuge from the crowd- 
ing turmoil of worldly thoughts be- 
neath the shadow of Thy wings. 
Gather our distracted thoughts and 
powers into harmony again and set the 
prisoners free.” Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25 _ ] 





A PLACE PREPARED 
“How great is thy goodness, which 
thou hast laid up.” 

Read Psalm 31:13-24. 


In the midst of sorrows and ad- 
versities, and compassed about with 
enemies, David has a vision of God’s 
inexhaustible goodness and joyfully 
sings: “Ob how great in thy good- 
ness, which thou hast laid up for them 
that fear thee; which thou bast 
wrought for them that trust in thee 
before the sons of men!” 

We cannot know or even imagine 
what this goodness is, for our finite 
minds are bound by time and space. 
These words, illuminated for us by 
those of our Lord, “/n my Father’s 
house are many mansions: ...I1 go 
to prepare a place for you,” should 
still many a fear and fill our hearts 
with joy and expectation. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“Through the night of doubt and sor- 
row 
Onward goes the pilgrim band, 
Singing songs of expectation 
Marching to the promised land. 


Clear before us through the darkness 
Gleams and burns the guiding light; 
Brother clasps the hand of brother, 
Stepping fearless through the 
night.” 





WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26] 





THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 
“Blessed is he whose transgression is 
forgiven.” 

Read Psalm 32. 


We should remember always the 
solemn wording of the fourth petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer: “Forgive us... 
as we forgive.” It has been said that 
every time we utter that petition, we 
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renounce for ourselves the forgiveness 
of God—unless from the heart we for- 
give all who may in any way have in- 
jured us. Perhaps it is upon this hid- 
den rock of the unforgiving spirit that 
many of our prayers have been ship- 
wrecked. 

“Purge from our hearts the lurking 
grudge” is a petition in one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s prayers. Shall we 
not make it our own in the spirit of 
Him who, in the hour of His supreme 
sacrifice, said “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” 

Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Heavenly Father, we are filled 
with sorrow when we think of our 
many sins, of the many small irrita- 
tions and antagonisms which we have 
cherished and allowed to grow in our 
hearts. Forgive us and make our 
hearts clean in Thy sight, for Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 





| THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27_ } 





“NOW ABIDETH—HOPE” 


“Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, 
according as we hope in thee.” 


eac Salim 33:18-22. 
Read Psalm 33:18 


Hope in the Christian sense was un- 
known to the ancient pagan world. 
In that world there was always a sense 
of urgency to get, and that quickly, 
all that could be gotten of wealth, 
pleasure, power. “Let us eat and drink, 
for tomorrow we die,” they said. 

The hope-in-God, on which David 
bases his prayer, becomes in the New 
Testament a living glorious fact—in- 
carnate in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The early church could never get over 
the exaltation and the ecstasy of hav- 
ing seen and heard and known Jesus 
Christ. And it was this victorious 
Faith, shining Hope, and flaming Love 
in and for their Lord that conquered 
the Roman empire. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 
“O Jesus, make Thyself to me 
A dear and bright reality— 
More dear, more infinitely nigh 
Than even the closest earthly tie.” 
Amen. 





|__ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28 __ |} 


“THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE” 


“They that seek the Lord shall not 
want any good thing.” 


Read Psalm 34:1-8. 





It is likely that we have an entirely 
different idea of “the good thing” 





from what God has. We associate jt 
with happiness in our family relation- 
ships, health, security, and such a mea- 
sure of wealth as will enable us to 
achieve and keep the high standard of 
American living. 

But the good thing for us in God's 
eyes may well be the cutting, refining, 
and polishing of the divine image 
which He has implanted in our per- 
sonalities. Michael Angelo, one day, 
saw a block of Carrara marble. He 
had it carted to his studio. “There's 
an angel in that stone,” he said, and 
worked through many months to get 
the angel out. If the marble could 
have felt the sharp strokes of the 
chisel, the ceaseless rubbing and pol- 
ishing, it might have cried out. But 
when the wonderful young David 
stood forth in his beauty, would it not 
have thought it worth while? 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“O Lord, we give ourselves to Thee. 
We trust Thee wholly. Thou art wiser 
than we—more loving to us than we 
ourselves. Fulfill Thy high purposes 
in us whatever they be, work in and 
through us. We ask not to see—we 
ask not to know—we ask simply to be 
used. Amen.” 





| SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29 } 


SHELTER FROM THE STORM 
“How excellent is thy lovingkindness, 
O God! therefore the children of 
men put their trust under the 
shadow of thy wings.” 


Read Psalm 36:5-10. 





No one can truthfully say he has 
never known fear. It accompanies us 
from infancy on, and it is only when 
our trust in God has grown strong 
enough to sustain us that we can lay 
its terror aside and go our way in spite 
of fear. As we grow older, many of 
our childish fears leave us, but too 
often we replace them with others. 
And no one can ever be sure he will 
not have reason for sudden fear for 
himself or his loved ones. 

But if we have known fear, we also 


know a sure and certain refuge un- & 


der the shadow of His wings. Above 
and about us, the shadow of His 
wings, and underneath—the Everlast- 
ing Arms. 

Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O God, our Father, we thank Thee 
for the strength and comfort we find 
in Thine inspired Word. We thank 
Thee too for the refuge “under the 
shadow of Thy wings,” where we 
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may take shelter from the troubles 
and dangers of human life. Help us, 
0 God, to hand over our hearts and 
minds wholly to Thee, so that they 
may be kept evermore in Thy peace. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 





{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30 __ | 


—_ 





GETTING WHAT WE WANT 


“4nd he shall give thee the desires of 
thy heart.” 


Read Psalm 37:1-9. 


Probably every one has had some 
deep longing, some passionate desire 
which, like a secret flame, burns stead- 
ily in the heart which shelters it. The 
desire may have been disappointed but 
it lives still in memory. As the author 
of the book of Proverbs expresses it: 
“The heart knoweth his own bitter- 
ness; and a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with his joy.” There is some- 
thing hidden in every heart which can 
be told only to God. 

What is the burden of our own pri- 


vate prayers? Have we grown Christ- 
like enough in character for it to be 
safe for us to have that longing ful- 
filled? It may be that God Himself 
has implanted that longing. If so, be 
very sure that it will be fulfilled. 


Read from Calendar of Praye» 


“My spirit longs for Thee 
Within my troubled breast 
Though I unworthy be 
Of so divine a Guest. 


“No rest is to be found 
But in Thy blessed love; 

O let my wish be crowned, 
And seal it from above!” 





||__ MONDAY, OCTOBER 31 ___ |} 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 


“Then said 1, Lo, 1 come ... to do 
thy will.” 


Read Psalm 4o:1-8. 





The kingdoms of this world and 
their glory were offered to Jesus 


Christ, but He chose the will of God. 
He has Himself gone through the 
whole of human experience, from the 
trivial irritations of family life and 
the cramping restrictions of hard 
work and lack of money to the worst 
horrors of pain and humiliation, de- 
feat, despair, and death. 

We can never drink of the cup 
which the Saviour drank, but, with 
His help, we can drink our own, fol- 
lowing in His steps, seeking the will 
of God for our lives. Thus we will 
come some day to a hill from which 
we can look back and know that it 
is worth all and more than it cost. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Give us, O God, we pray Thee, 
that humble and contrite heart which 
is the only temple which Thou de- 
sirest. We would do Thy will, O 
God, but we are weak and sinful, 
continually turning aside from the 
straight and narrow way. O Thou, 
who didst first set our feet upon it, 
go with us, for without Thee, we can 
do nothing. Amen. 





Forgotten Areas in Our Cities (Continued from page 489) 


group cannot afford to assume that it has no re- 
sponsibility in political affairs. To do so may mean 
that public policy will not reflect the ideals of the 
church. Lo put this positively, church members 
have the responsibility to make their religious ideals 
effective in local community affairs, just as in 
matters of personal morality. Indeed, Christian 
morality involves all phases of human relations— 
personal, family, community, national, and inter- 
national. We live in specific communities, and it 
is there that our first responsibility lies. 

The work of community chests should receive 
generous support from church people, as should 
also the home-mission programs which send trained 
workers into needy communities. These workers 
can bring succor and cheer to distressed homes. The 
effort to provide milk for children in need of it is 
commendable. Public clinics should be continued 
and expanded. Mothers’ clubs and children’s picnics 
ought to be increased by any agencies which can 
sponsor them. A day nursery can be of real value 
to the children of working mothers, and a group 


of church women will do well to maintain it. 
Church members should encourage and coédperate 
with city officials in locating parks and playgrounds 
in the sections of the city where they are most 
needed. 


But the obligation of the church reaches beyond 
these programs for dealing with the slum as a slum 
to the more difficult task of overcoming the slum. 
For the slum is not a product of Christian living. 
It is present because our communities are dominated 
by selfishness and greed—the slum is the city’s 
receipt for the dominancy of forces opposite those 
of brotherhood and sharing. The church has the 
obligation to stimulate a private conscience which 
will initiate in religious organizations, social agencies, 
and political councils, community standards and 
programs which will leave no longer forgotten the 
slum areas of our cities. The church has the equally 
challenging obligation to help create a public opin- 
ion in which an enlightened private conscience can 
work creatively. 
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‘America for Chris t, and Christ for the World” 


Tuis Home Mission OBJECTIVE: 
Holds the largest hope for the Church’s world-wide missionary enterprise. 
Emphasizes the significance of the “home base”’ in missionary planning. 


Calls attention to the necessity for an advance—too long have we marked 
time in Home Missions. 


Calls for a larger emphasis upon evangelism and reminds the Church that evan- 
gelism is the heart of Home Missions. 


Makes necessary a larger and better equipped army of Home Missionaries and 

calls attention to the self- denying service of those already on the field whose 
labors are fundamental to the growth of the Church and the welfare of the 
nation. 


Demands a larger investment of our material resources in this Kingdom enter- 
prise. 


Home Mission salaries must be raised to an amount adequate for support. New 


workers must be plaged on the field. Open doors must be entered. 


BUDGET INCOME PROVIDES ONLY FOR HOLDING 
THE LINES! 


WEEK oF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL FOR ASSEMBLY’S HoME MiIssIONs 


October 30 - November 6, 1938 


Without self-denial there can be no advance. 





What will your answer be? 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS 


573 West Peachtree Street 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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